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WHEN WORK IS DONE. 


BY MARIANNE FARNINGHAM. 


It is as if the world were glad! 
Whether in light or darkness clad, 
The hour is never dull or sad 
When work is done. 


The very voices in the street 

Are tuned to notes more soft and sweet ; 

We love all things we chance to meet 
When work is done. 


The gentle music of the breeze, 

The tender whispers of the trees, 

And every sound, has power to please 
When work is done. 


Upon each dear, familiar face 

Rests some new trait of winsome grace, 

And joy lights up the old home-place 
When work is done. 


Life’s tumult’suddenly grows still, 

And love and gladness and good-will 

Come with their peace the heart to fill 
When work is done. 


But when the hours of labor close, 

And earth is wrapped in sweet repose, 

And all things sleep—alas for those 
With work undone! 


Oh, kind Taskmaster, let thy rest 

Be to tired workers manifest, 

And unto all who do their best, 
Say thou, ‘Well done!”’ 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





On the first day when Congress reas- 
sembled after the holidays, Senator Hoar, 
of Massachusetts, introduced an amend- 
ment to the U. 8. Constitution prohibiting 
disfranchisement on account of sex. 

—__—@@—__—_—_—- 


Gov. Oliver Ames, in his admirable in- 
augural message to the Massachusetts 
Legislature, last Thursday, for the third 
time récommended the extension of full 
municipal suffrage to women. He said: 

“Once more I earnestly recommend, as 
an act of simple justice, the enactment of 
a law securing municipal suffrage to 
women. Recent political events have con- 
firmed the opinion which I have long held, 
that if women have sufficient reason to 
vote, they will do so, and become an im- 
portant factor in the settlement of great 
questions. If we can trust uneducated 
men to vote, we can with greater safety 
and far more propriety grant the same 
power to women, who, as a rule, are as 
well educated and quite as intelligent as 
men.” 

These grave and statesmanlike sentences 
deserve to be printed in letters of gold. 
Let us hope that the Legislature will carry 
out the recommendation of the Governor, 
who deserves and will receive the thanks 
and appreciative approval of the women 
of the Commonwealth. 


++ 
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The WoMAN’s JOURNAL will hereafter 
devote regular space to the work and re- 
ports of the Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Unions throughout the country. 
Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, who is better 
qualifigd than any other woman, has kindly 
consented for the present to take charge 
of this department. These Unions, under 
the inspiration of Mrs. Diaz, have become 
a characteristic national institution. ‘The 
pioneer society in this city have already ten 
children and grandchildren. ‘The San Fran- 
cisco Union, one of the youngest and most 
vigorous of these, reports on our eighth 
page to-day. Broader and more general 
in its scope than any other organization of 
women, the W. E. and I. U. takes cogni- 
zance of every department of practical 
philanthropy, and organizes women for 
mutual aid, protection and encouragement. 
These Unions need a national medium of 
communication and a weekly bulletin of 
news. The WOMAN’s JOURNAL, by its 

tensive circulation among progressive 








women, is especially adapted to serve in 
that capacity. 
—_——_—__+e—__—_ 

Women are seldom insensible to the 
charm of a beautiful dress. The WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL, in this respect, as in others, is a 
representative woman’s paper. We there- 
fore congratulate our readers and our- 
selves upon the new type which this week 
gives our columns so handsome an 
appearance. It is due to the liberality and 
enterprise of our printers, C. H. Simonds 
& Co., who have done our composition 
for the past six years, and now, unsolicited, 
make us this acceptable New Year's gift. 


++ 
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Frances Willard writes to the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL that there ought to be a woman 
on the U. S. Historical Commission, and 
that Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, editor of the 
Magazine of American History, would be 
the right woman for the place. It is a 
good suggestion. It is the business of the 
Historical Commission to search out and 
preserve records and reminiscences illus- 
trative of our country’s history, life and 
manners. A woman could render good 
service in this line, and with one or more 
women on the Commission, the home-life 
of the people, and the labors and sacri- 
fices of our foremothers, would be likely 
to receive more attention than from an ex- 
clusively masculine board. ‘The records 
of historians have too long been confined 
almost wholly to wars and _ statecraft, 
leaving unchronicled many humbler, but 
really more important features of our na- 
tional life. The Association of Collegiate 
Alumnz has already undertaken some 
work of this kind. 

—eoe 








The Boston Transcript says: 

“One of the first purposes to which 
women should address themselves in their 
political agitation for the social advantage 
of their sex is the equalization of punish- 
ments for wrongs done women with pun- 
ishment for wrongs done men. When one 
man assaults another with axe and club, 
knocks him down and nearly murders 
him, the sentence of the court is apt to be 
more than a brief imprisonment of three 
or four months. But in this enlightened 
State and age a man may assault his wife 
with axe and club, and almost murder 
her, and receive sentence of only four 
months’ imprisonment, as witness a recent 
case in Quincy. Women should strive for 
such an amendment of our laws as shall 
make brutal violence towards women as 
heavily punishable as brutal violence 


towards men, and men should be earnest | 
| to aid them in pe about this adjust- | 
one by chivalry, but | 


ment, demanded not a 
by humanity, which is better.” 
————_ +o eo —_—— 

Mrs. Crawford, the Paris correspondent 
of the London Daily News, testifies to the 
substantial wrongs which will be remedied 
by M. Ernest Lefevre’s Bill, now pending in 
the French Chamber of Deputies, to give 


tradeswomen a right to vote for Judges of | 
Mrs. Craw- | 


the Tribunal of Commerce. 
ford says that in spite of the low legal 


status of women in France, women exer- | 
irresponsible | 


cise a great and wholly 


power in the political world. ‘They are 


too well off to realize how bad the law is.” | 


In business circles it is very different : 
‘In the world of trade and commerce, the dis- 


abilities under which the Frenchwoman rests | 


weigh heavily on her energies. She cannot be a 
witness to a contract, or in any civil matter ex- 
cept a birth registration. When she is unmarried 
or a widow, she finds that the judges of the Tri- 
bunal of Commerce, to whom she has occasion 
to appeal, are prejudiced in favor of her oppo- 
nent, if he can vote for them. In many ways 
the interests of tradeswomen suffer because they 
are not electors, not only of the juges consulaires, 
but of town councillors and deputies. Not long 
ago the fish-women of the Central Market were 
going to be turned out of their pavilion, which 
was built on purpose for them thirty years ago. 
The idea was to give it to a body of tradesmen 
who could vote and command votes. A great 
struggle took place, and it ended by the fish- 


worthy class of women, brave, enduring, quick, 
and intelligent. 
find among them women who h4ve four or five 
thousand pounds invested. Their opinion on the 
Budget would be better worth having than that 
of many electors of their class, who, too often, 
vote as the publican tells them. 


the civil disabilities under which she is placed, 


but that she had never had time to join in any | . " Par 
agitation against them. A great many business | School, and applied for admission to the | 


women suffer in the same way.” 


++ 
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Mrs. Crawford sums up the situation 
thus: 

There is no country in the world in 
which feminine energy runs so much into 
business as in France, and no civilized 
country in which women, apart from 
equality of inheritance, are so slighted by 
the laws. . . Women’s rights are more 
backward in France than in England, for 
three reasons: Political women are too 

werful to wish for any change; fash- 


onable women are too frivolous; and | 
business women have too much to do to | 


find time for agitating. . Without the busi- 


I know an old | 
lady who is and has been the managing -partner | 
of a very prosperous bank for thirty-seven years. | 
She tells me that her blood has often oiled at | 








ness woman, I cannot imagine what would 
become of France. She is a great power, 
owing to the strength of character of a 
narrow circle. It is for the relief of this 
class exclusively that the Lefevre Bill is 
framed. 


oe 


-Mr. Gladstone has given notice that he 
means to have an inquiry made into the 
results of the English Divorce Act, which 
was passed in 1857 against his strenuous 
opposition. By this unjust and stupid 
law, the infidelity of the wife entitles the 
husband to a divorce, but the infidelity of 
the husband does not entitle the wife to 
one. Mr. Gladstone, being asked his ob- 
ject in moving for a return concerning the 
working of the divorce act, writes to the 
Pall-Mall Gazette: ‘I have only time to 
say that my return implies no more than a 
desire to get at the facts, and that 1 hold 
as strongly as ever to the principle of 
equal treatment for man and woman.” 

= ee ——— 

Lady Aberdeen, in an address before an 
educational meeting not long ago, ad- 
vanced some sensible views regarding 
women's education. She said: 


They serve on school boards and paro- 
chial boards, they act on committees, they 
take a leading part in ‘philanthropic, re- 
ligious and mission work.” If they are to 
maintain this position—and it is for the 
good of the community, as well as for their 
own happiness, that they should maintain 
it—they must pass through a brain disci- 
pline that will fit them to grapple with the 
problems and perplexities of public life. 
There is no risk that the tenderness of 
their emotional nature, the delicacies of 
their feminine sensibilities, will be de- 
stroyed by a sound culture of the in- 
tellectual faculties. Women contribute to 
the management of the poor, the young, 
the infirm, in so far as these are thrown 
upon the public, an inestimably valuable 
element of kindness and of purity. But 
there is not the slightest danger that this 
element will be extinguished by brain 
power. A strong feminine understanding 
will be the best ally of a soft feminine 


heart. 
——_ -#oe- —_- 


Rey. Anson Titus, recently of Amesbury, 
Mass., and now of Towanda, Pa., said 
some good things in a recent lecture on 
“Our Daughters.” He said: 

Woman is just getting into her sphere. 
In taking the forward steps, she will not 
unsex herself, but make more of a woman 
of herself. Our daughters are to be 
trained for the larger life of to-day. The 
education which fitted the grandmother, 
is far short of the training needed for the 
granddaughter. This higher education is 
in entire harmony with the essentials of 
woman’s character. She is demanding 
more of herself since every ennobling cause 
| in which she has a part to do is demanding 

more of her. Women should know more 
of law, of trade and business. It is the 
women who are ignorant of these, who 
are ever at the merey of greedy men. 
The daughters of rich and poor, alike, 
need a practical knowledge of the world. 

—___—__—_—~¢-@-@—— 
_ SAMUEL E. SEWALL. 


The Massachusetts Club, at Young’s 
| Hotel, on Saturday afternoon, Hon. A. W. 
Beard in the chair, unanimously adopted 
the following resolution by a rising vote: 


Resolved, That the Massachusetts Club desires 
to record its tribute of respect and affection for 
| the illustrious character and great public services 
| of the late Samuel E. Sewall, the oldest member 
of the Massachusetts bar. An Abolitionist in 
1827, an associate of William Lloyd Garrison in 
1831, the Liberty party candidate for Governor 
from 1843 to 1848, identified with the Free Soil 
and national Republican parties from 1848 to 
1884, and with the Republican party of the State 





persistent worker for the removal of the legal dis- 
abilities of women, and a pioneer in the cause of 
liberty and equal rights, irrespective of race, 
color or sex. 

Appreciative remarks in support of the 
resolution were made by Hon. A. A. Ran- 
ney, Hon. John D. Long, Henry B. Black- 
well, Hon. A. W. Beard, Horace G. Wad- 


Breed. A letter was read from John G. 


Whittier. 
-_———_-—#@@-— 


A WOMAN LAWYER IN BELGIUM. 
A young Belgian lady, Mlle. 


nation successfully at the Brussels Law 


bar. On the3d of December, she appeared 
before the court to take the oath. M. 
Jules Guillery, who had held the honora- 
ble position of chief of the ordre des avocats, 
supported her claim. The attorney-gen- 
| eral, M. Van Schoor, opposed her admis- 
sion. He said that the modern law on the 
subject spoke only of men, prescribing 
that ‘‘enlightened men” might be admitted 
| to study law; while the Roman law de- 
clared that to be a lawyer was a ‘‘virile 
office.” He continued: 


‘A woman is ‘incapable’ in civil affairs. 
| Will any one claim that she is able to de- 
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fend important interests at the bar, when 
she cannot even manage her own property 
except through her husband? 
said that a minor is ‘incapable,’ in civil 


affairs, and that minors are nevertheless | 


allowed to be lawyers. But there is no 
comparison possible between a minor and 
a woman. The minor contains the adult 
in embryo.” 


The Droit des Femmes points out that a 


woman is indeed regarded by the law as | 
incapable of managing her own property, | 


but only when she is a wife. As a single 


woman, she may manage her own proper- | 
! 


ty, and asa widow she may manage not 
only her own, but that of her minor chil- 
dren. In reality, she is “capable ;” it is the 
law alone which during her husband’s 
lifetime imposes upon her an artificial and 
transient incapacity. This part of the 
attorney-general’s argument would apply 
only to married women; and the candi- 
date, Mile. Popelin, was unmarried. 

After bringing forward his slender stock 
of legal objections to Mile. Popelin’s ad- 
mission, ‘the astonishing 


general, proceeded to launch out into those 
delicate witticisms which are the strong- 
hold of the opponents of equal rights for 
women. ‘*What would become of the inde- 
pendence of the bar,” he asked, ‘what 
would become of its dignity, if they were 
liable to see a woman lawyer obliged to 
interrupt her brief in order to give birth 
in the court-room to a young citizen of 
Belgium ?” 

‘*‘Poor M. Schoor!” says the editor of 
the Intransigeant, ‘he has been so absorbed 
in his legal studies that he thinks a con- 
finement is a sudden and unexpected acci- 
dent, like an attack of brain fever or the 
breaking of a blood-vessel. Do we find 
that school-teachers bring children into 
the world in the class-room, or female 
singers in the middle of a song?” 

M. Van Schoor reminds his hearers that 
the law requires a wife to follow her hus- 
band, and then draws a picture of the 
woman lawyer obliged to quit her office to 
go with her husband wherever he chooses 
to take her. To this .M. Henri Varennes 
retorted, in a Parisian paper: ‘‘We have 


seen masculine lawyers, yea, even depu- | 


ties, leave the Palace of Justice or the 
Chamber of Deputies to follow women 
wherever they chose to lead them—and 
women (to make the matter worse) who 
were not their wives.” 

After more of this refined badinage, M. 
Van Schoor rose to solemnity. ‘On the 
day when woman shall be admitted to the 
order (of lawyers),” he said, ‘‘the order 
will have ceased to exist. 
our office, we demand that it may please 
the court not to admit Mile. Popelin to 
take the oath.” 

M. Guillery then said: 

“When Mile. Popelin appealed to me, I 
thought it my duty, as an ex-chief of the 
ordre des avocats, and as the father of a 
family, to give her my support. After 
eighteen hundred years of woman's ser- 
vitude and inequality, we are coming to 
more just and equitable ideas. We regard 
woman, not as a weak and despicable be- 
ing, but as our mother, our sister, our 
equal. And we thought that the question 
would have created no more difficulty be- 
fore you than before the academic council 
of the university. The attorney-general’s 


| argument amounts to this: The law does 


not mention women, and when it speaks 


| of men,it uses a word distinctly mascu- 


ew > U , | line. 
until his death, we recognize in him the most | 


On the same principle the entire 
penal code would be applicable to men 


| only.” 


M. Guillery pointed out that the law 


| quoted by his opponent was a law relating 


| to the schools of the empire. 


But to-day 


the law schools are opento women. After 


| allowing a woman to go through the law 


women holding their ground. They are a most | lin, W. W. Doherty, George A. O. Ernst | 


| 
Messrs. Tee srighs | 
7 ts aet a6 al Gneeinmnee te | and Messrs. Morton, Teele, Brigham and 


Marie | 
Popelin, not long ago passed her exami- | 





school, should the law refuse her the diplo- 
ma she has fairly earned? To-day we see 
women in business, in commerce, every- 
where. Why should any one be forbidden | 
to confide the defence of his interests to 
an intelligent and educated woman? 

M. Frank also spoke in favor of Mlle. 
Popelin. He asked to be shown any text 
in the law which says that only men shall 
be lawyers. ‘There is no longer, in our 
day, any such thing as a ‘‘virile office.” 
The legal profession is open to all. Arti- 
cle 14 of the decree of 1810 specifies who | 
may not be lawyers, and Women are not | 
mentioned among those excluded. Wom- 
en have been professors at the University 
of Bologna. Women practice law in Amer- | 
ica. In Russia, a decree dating from 1876 
excludes women from the practice of law. | 
Is there any such decree in Belgium? 

M. Guillery closed with an eloquent plea | 
in behalf of the women. 


The court could not decide at once. | 


After deliberating for a week, they refused 
Mile. Popelin’s application. A. 8. B. 


It may be | 


magistrate,” | 
as the Droit des Femmes calls the attorney- | 


In the name of | 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mrs. EpNAH D. CHENEY is to write the 
life of Louisa M. Alcott. 

Mrs. HuMPHREY Warp is writing a re- 
ply to the criticisms on ‘Robert Elsmere.” 

PRINCESS METTERNICH and PRINCESS 
Reuss, the wife of the German ambassa- 
dor, are among the best skaters in Vienna. 


Mrs. LIVERMORE, whose services in the 
lecture field are in great request, will start 
the last of next month on a prolonged 
Western trip. 


Miss ANNE WHITNEY made the fine bust 
of Samuel E. Sewall, which is in Memorial 
Hall at Lexington. So lifelike is it, that 
those who have not seen Mr. Sewall will 
derive from it an’exact idea of the classic 
beauty and serenity of his face. 


Miss MARY MCPHERSON of New Glas- 
gow, N. S., was the other day appointed 
| as stenographer to the Provincial Secre- 
tary. She is said to be the first woman 
ever appointed to a government position 
in Canada or any of its provinces. 


Mrs. ORMISTON CHANT is an ardent ad- 
vocate of physical training, and sends her 
two eldest girls to the Hampstead Gym- 
nasium. For their amusement at home, 
when out-door exercise is impossible, Mrs. 
Chant has written and composed some 
action songs, which they thoroughly 

| enjoy. 
| MADEMOISELLE CAROLINE SCHULTZE, 
| the young Polish lady whose thesis, pre- 
| sented to the Paris Medical Faculty, has 
| made such a stir, is only twenty-one. She 
is said to be the youngest candidate for 
the degree of doctor who ever appeared 
before the Faculty of Paris. The subject 
of her thesis was ‘*The Woman Physician 
of the Nineteenth Century.” 


MADAME GRIEss-TRAUT makes a spirited 
protest in Le Proletariat against the dec- 
oration of Zola by the Academy. Madame 
Griess-Traut is a member of the Parisian 
| League for the Elevation of Public Morals, 
| and objects, as do many others, to see 
high honors bestowed on an author who 
makes a specialty of describing low and 
foul behavior. 





Mrs. MAY, chairman of the committee 
on resolutions in the Ohio State W. C. 'T. 
U., “brought down the house” by the fol- 
| lowing quotation from a German saloon- 
| keeper: ‘*Ve must vatch dem vimmens— 
| kos ven dey gets dem ballots our pizness 
is gone.’ With the usual obstinacy of 
women, the convention at once unanimous- 

| ly decided that they wanted the ballot. 


MLLE. DUMAs is the president of an as- 
sociation of benevolent ladies who visit 
the Women's Prison of St. Lazare, in 
Paris. For years she has devoted time, 
strength and money to this work. When 
she was eighty-two years of age (she is 
now ninety-six) she learned Spanish, that 
she might speak words of comfort to a 
young Andalusian woman who did not 
understand French. 


Miss LELIA J. ROBINSON began the new 
year on Tuesday last by winning a case in 
the Municipal Civil Court of Boston before 
Judge Hardy. She represented the plain- 
tiff, a timid little German woman, whose 
knowledge of English was very imperfect. 
The defendants were two men who nego- 
tiate the sale of furnished lodging-houses. 
They were represented by Mr. Walker, the 
colered lawyer. It is gratifying to those 
who know the losses that inexperienced 
and timid women often sustain rather than 
go into a court-room filled with men, that 
women have a lawyer who will accom- 
pany them into court, and reassure them, 
because she is not only a lawyer, but a 
woman. 


MME. ALICE LE PLONGEON, wife of the 
famous Yucatan explorer Augustus Le 
Plongeon, has few if any equals in archzeo- 
logical knowledge in her own field. She is 
still a young woman, having been a girl in 
her teens when she made a romantic mar- 
riage. M. LePlongeon, during a visit to Lon- 
don, found a slight, dark girl poring over 
Mexican antiquities in the British Museum. 
They compared opinions on the collec- 
tions from Uxmal, fell in love, and sailed 


| away to the El Dorado of ruins, where 


they stayed fourteen years. Mme. Le 
Plongeon has had yellow-fever three 
times, and nursed and vaccinated two or 
| three native Maya hamlets through small- 
pox. She speaks Spanish and the Central 
American Indian dialects, and is said to be 
exceedingly modest, with all her learning. 
The Le Plongeons are at present living in 
| Brooklyn. 
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AMERIOAN ANNUAL MEETING. 
TWENTIETH ANNUAL MEETING AMERI- 
CAN ‘WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 

(Continued from First Page.) : 
DELAWARE. : 
WILMINGTON, Nov. 21, 1888. 
No Legislature was io session in Dela- 
ware last year. The distribution of wom- 
an suffrage literature has been our only 
work, JOHN CAMERON, M. D., 
Pres. Delaware W. 8S. A. 


MICHIGAN. 
Bay Crry, Micu., Nov. 19, 1888. 

Once more the message comes asking 
for a report of suftrage work in Michigan. 
We, who have banded ourselves together 
in the interests of a common cause, can 
only reply that we have not yet come into 

sion of our own, but we are in the 
Bight and intend to remain there. 
ught by the failure of 1874, as well as 
by failures wherever or whenever an ap- 
peal has been made to the vote of the 
masses of men, that to attempt to gain the 
ballot by an amendment to the State con- 
stitution isa hopeless measure, the policy 
of the Equal Suffrage Association of Mich- 
igan has been to secure for women all the 
legal and political rights that the Legisla- 
ture can constitutionally grant with the 
approval of the governor, trusting to Con- 
gress for an amendment to the national 
Constitution givieg women citizens the 
rights of citizenship. As the last year 
was not a legislative one, there was no 
work to be done in that direction, but 
Michigan suffragists were not idle. The 
invitation to take partin the Boston Bazaar 
was accepted, and Mrs. Martha E. Root 
named as general superintendent of that 
department. A great deal of work was 
done to make it a success, and while the 
members of the various local assuciations 
did nobly. yet the generosity of the Amer- 
ican Association in giving us all the re- 
ceipts of our department and providing 
for our delegates during the bazuar week, 
made the result what it was, a most en- 
couraging success. Michigan suffragists 
have not, and never will forget the kind- 
ness and love shown toward us by the 
**A merican.” 

Several members of the State Associa- 
tion attended the International Council, 
the society sending their president as a 
fraternal delegate. ; 

The State suffrage Convention met in 
Bay City, June 7, 8 and 9. The sessions 
were well attended, animated and earnest. 
Rev. Annie H. Shaw and Mrs. Helen M. 
Gougar were witb us during the conven- 
tion. The Opera House was secured for 
two evening lectures, Miss Shuw speaking 
on the 7th and Mrs. Gougar on the 8th. 
Both lectures were complete and unan- 
swerable; the only wonder is, how long 
the walls of prejudice can stand against 
such batteries of truth and justice, and we 
wonder the more when we realize that 
Miss Shaw and Mrs. Gougar, valiant and 
well equipped as they are for the conflict, 
are but two of a great army of women 
who can give a reason for the faith that is 
in them. Immediately after the close of 
the State convention, Mrs. Gougar and 
our own Mrs. May 8S. Knaggs held six dis- 
trict conventions of twodayseach. These 
conventions were called in East Saginaw, 
Flint. Port Huron, Detroit, Battle Creek, 
and Grand Rapids. Auxiliary associations 
were formed in East Saginaw, Flint and 
Port Huron; the other cities named had 
previously organized for suftrage work. 
A greater number of women availed them- 
selves of the measure of municipal suf- 
frage that has been granted us in the 
school ballot, than ever before, and mure 
women were elected as members of school 
boards. Prior to 1885 the charters of 
twelve cities made the State law inopera- 
tive in regard to the school ballot for 
women. By appealing to the Legislature 
of that year the charters of Grand Rapids 
and Bay City were so amended that the 
right to vote in school meetings was re- 
stored to the wowen of those cities. In 
canvassing for the first election in Bay 
City under the new order of things, many 
gentlemen were found ready to support 
women candidates, who expressed them- 
selves as opposed to general oreven wuni- 
cipal suffrage. The evident claim of wom- 
an to an active interest and share in the 
care of the schools through her natural re- 
Jation to the rearing of the children, ap- 
pealed to theircommon-sense. Of thetwo 
women first elected at the special election, 
one for fourteen months and one for two, 
the short term member was re-elected at 
the expiration of her term and another 
woman was added to serve two years. In 
1888, the term of one woman having ex- 
pired, she was succeeded by another 
woman, elected for two years. ‘Thus four 
women have been elected to office, one— 
Mrs. May S. Knaggs—having been twice 
elected, and out of these five elections, 
four bave been withaut opposing candi- 
dates, so strong was the popular sentiment 
in favor. At the late school election in 
Grand Rapids, there was a great contest 
in two wards between men and women 
candidates, in which, in one ward, 482 
votes were cast for the woman, and 640 
for the man, and in the other 674 for the 
woman, and 601 for the man, electing one 
woman, Mrs. Harriet A. Cook, by a small 
majority. A strong factor in the success 
was a letter written by the president of 
the Board of Education of Bay City, in re- 
ply to one of inquiry by a gentleman of 
Grand Rapids, which letter was an un; 
qualified testimony to the good results of 
having women members of the school 
board, endorsing their peculiar fitness in 
unmeasured terms. This letter the suf- 
frage workers in Grand Rapids distributed 
by thousands in the form of leaflets, in the 
contested wards, and so helped to win the 


day. 

Piacing women upon school boards 
has proven a valuable object-lesson to the 
community. So well have they discharged 
’ their duties as members of committees 
and in the general work of the board, that 
many of the men who at the beginning, 
announced themselves as opposed to 
municipal suffrage. would to-day be much 
more willing to try the experiment. But 





while we can report success in these cities 
there has been trouble and defeat in some 


localities sach as must al from 
pa measures and up 8. 

o the city of Hastings, women at- 
tempted to vote and were prevented from 


doi an appeal was made to the 
coutth, wick sustained the opposition. 
Taking this action for a precedent, the 
judges of election in Flint refused the 
vote of Mrs. Eva R. Belles, a qualified 
voter under the State law. The charter 
of Flint has no provision torbidding women 
to vote, and they have so voted and been 
elecied as members of the Board of Educa- 
tion, three being elected in 1883. Mrs. 
Belles appealed to the law and the verdict 
of the jury was in herfavor. The case was 
then submitted to the Supreme Court; the 
decision will probably be reached in De- 
cember. The case has now taken such a 
form that it is of general interest, as the 
opposition has taken the ground that the 
Legislature has no constitutional right to 
confer any degree of suffrage upon wom- 
en. The result will more or less affect the 
future action of the equal suffragists. 

The Woman's Congress met in Detroit 
on the l4th, 15th and 16th of the present 
month in response to the invitation of the 
Detroit Woman’s Club. All unite in pro- 
nouncing it one of the most delightful 
meetings in the history of the association. 
The Woman’s Club not only entertained 
the officers and members of the A. A. W., 
but all who attended the congress in what- 
ever capacity. This generosity was appre- 
ciated by all and will be long remembered. 
Tbe Church of Our Father, where the ses- 
sion was held, was made a poem of beauty 
with its artistic drapings and banks of 
flowers. A valuable souvenir was pre- 
pared by the club, of which three thou- 
sand copies were distributed, and a menu 
was served, unique and spicy. Taken 
altogether, the arrangements for the com- 
fort, pleasure and profit of all attained 
perfection. Of the papers given at the 
congress I will only say that the key-note 
was the advancement of woman through 
better advantages in education, physical 
and mental, and by legal and political 
equality everywhere. A large number of 
Michigan suffragists being in attendance, 
they came together in council for three 
hours on Friday morning. Many opinions 
were expressed as to the best methods of 
work, but not a note of discouragement 
was struck, all uniting in the resolve to 
renew the effort to gain municipal suf- 
frage from our State Legislature which 
convenes Jan. 1, 1889. The association is 
fully determined in this good cause to 
**neither delay nor rest.” 

Truly yours for the right, the just, the 
true, Mary L. Dog, 

Pres. Michigan E. 8S. A. 


MICHIGAN. 


GRAND Rapips, Nov. 20, 1888. 

First in importance within the past year 
was the representation of Michigan at the 
Boston Bazaar. For three months or 
more, nearly all else was suspended in 
preparing articles, many being received 
from persons in various parts of the State 
where there was no organization. The 
results of our accepting the invitation ex- 
tended, thanks to the generosity of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association, 
far exceeded our expectations. Besides 
establishing warm, sympathetic relations 
between the sister States, it placed in our 
treasury more money than we had ever 
before possessed. 

We did not get back into regular work 
until January. Because of time needed 
for preparation and the near approach of 
the International Council, to which many 
of our workers went, we did not attempt 
farther organization until April. Then, 
a3 chairman of organization, I entered 
into correspondence with Mrs. Gougar, 
and with our workers in the larger cities 
of the State. The result of extensive cor- 
respondence was eight district conven- 
tions of two days each, heldin eight of 
the largest cities of eight congressional 
districts, managed and addressed by Helen 
M. Gougar and May 8S. Kpvaggs, of Bay 
City. Many hundred leaflets and more 
than 150 JOURNALS and Tribunes were 
distributed at these conventions; sub- 
scriptions to the WOMAN’s JOURNAL and 
State memberships were taken which de- 
frayed the travelling expenses of the 
speakers, and ten-cent admissions to even- 
ing sessions paid Mrs. Gougar. Financial- 
ly it was a success, paying all expenses 
and putting a few dollars into the treas- 
ury. In each place there was a revival of 
interest; organizations were effected 
where there were none, and interest was 
reawakened where there were already or- 
ganizations. On the whole, great satis- 
faction was felt in the result of the first 
series of district conventions ever held in 
Michigan. Then, commencing June 6 and 
continuing three days, our State Convention 
was held in Bay City. ‘The evening meet- 
ings were addressed by Helen M. Gougar 
and Rev. Annie H. Shaw. New workers 
from places unrepresented at previous 
conventions were present, from which we 
feel that the work is taking root in new 
and fallow ground. ‘There is a rapid in- 
crease of suffrage sentiment; friends of 
the cause are being made known to us, 
while fresh enthusiasm and earnest purpose 
in new fields inspire us with hope that we 
are nearing the goal. During the past 
summer, Rev. Annie H. Shaw has spoken 
about a month in Michigan under the 
auspices of the W. C. TT. U., which 
was as pronounced suffrage work as the 
most ardent could desire. Mrs. Lillie 
Devereux Blake has also spoken in eight 
of the larger cities within the year. The 
number who take the JOURNAL and Trib- 
une are rapidly increasing, which is an ef- 
fective means of extending suftrage senti- 
ment. 

At the Woman’s Congress just con- 
cluded in Detroit, many officers and mem- 
bers of our State Association were pres- 
ent. On Friday evening, our president, 
Mary L. Doe, called a special meeting in 
the church parlor, at which fifty were 
present. Methods and plans of work were 
discussed, the objective point of which 
was municipal suffrage, which we shall 





our Legislature to grant us this 
winter. We intend to hold our next con- 
vention im Lansing, our State capital, in 
January or February, to piteh our tentia 
the stronghold of the enemy. In c 
where school suffrage has been to 
women by their charter, they will to 
secure an amended charter to enable them 
to exercise school suffrage under the State 
law. At the advisory meeting the neces- 
sity for organization was emphasized by 
all who spoke, and a plan will apeosily he 
evolved and carried out for un whe the 
workers and increasing the effi y of 
the work. In Grand Rapids we distributed 
more than 2,000 leaflets and 150 JOURNALS 
and Tribunes at our Agricultural Fair, at 
the same time feeling the pulse of the peo- 
ple, which was generally encouraging. 

ere in Grand Rapids also, after gettin 

our charter amended, we have worked an 
voted for five years for school trustee. 
Three times we have elected our man. 
Last year, in two wards we nominated and 
worked and voted for a woman, but were 
defeated. This year we tried again. In 
one ward we nearly doubled the votes for 
our woman, and in another, after a vigor- 
ous contest, we elected Harriet A. Cook, 
the first woman ever elected trustee on 
the school board of Grand Rapids. We 
were jubilant. 

Summing up, we find in Michigan a 
vast amount of unorganized suffrage senti- 
ment. Our number of workers is being 
augmented; new life and fresh vigor are 
being imparted, and we have thrown our- 
selves into the campaign, in the words of 
the immortal Grant, *T'o fight it out on 
that line,” if it take a lifetime. 

EmILy B. KETCHAM, 
Treas. Michigan E. S. A. 
KENTUCKY. 

Several influences have combined to 
make the past year one of cheering indi- 
cations to Kentucky suffragists. The atti- 
tude of the Prohibition party towards 
woman suffrage has brought the subject 
before the people as has never been done 
before. ‘The Southern Journal, the Prohi- 
bition organ in Kentucky, is stanch ip 
its loyalty to the suffrage plank, and its 
columns are freely open to its discussion. 
The Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union has felt this influence, and for the 
first time the subject of woman suffrage 
was broached in its State convention this 
year. Though the franchise department 
was not taken up, the discussion showed 
many warm friends of the movement, and 
the unanimous endorsement of the Third 
Party platform is a hopeful indication 
that conservatism is yielding ground on 
this great question. Again, the great In- 
ternational Council of Women held in 
Washington, which many of our women 
attended, filled them with new apprecia- 
tion of what women can do, and encour- 
aged them in their aspirations for wom- 
en’s advancement. In the State the suf- 
fragists have done some effective work. 
In January, the Fayette Equal Rights As- 
sociation was organized, starting with 
few members, but growing continually 
until its numbers are more than double 
what they were. In October, an Equal 
Suffrage Association was organized in 
Covington, and the energy and intelli- 
gence of its members give good promise 
for the future. 

During the session of our legislature, 
Mrs. Mary B. Clay called a convention in 





Fraukfort, which delegates from the 
Richmond and Fayette Associations at- | 
tended, and addresses were made by Mrs. | 
Zerelda G. Wallace, Mrs. James Bennett, | 
and others. At the close of Mrs. Ben- 
nett’s address she requested all legislators 
in the audience who were willing to con- 
fer the franchise upon women to rise. In 
response to this, six gentlemen arose, and | 
we were told afterwards that three more 
would have done so had they understood 
the request. The Hon. Mr. Langley in- | 
troduced a bill into the house to confer | 
municipal suffrage upon women, but it | 
was never acted upon. | 

During May, Mr. Henry B. Blackwell | 
and Mrs. Lucy Stone held a series of con- 
ventions in our three largest cities, Cov- 
ington, Lexington and Louisville, which 
greatly strengthened the suffragists in | 
these places. At that time the organiza- 
tion in Covington was determined upon, 
which has been recently effected. In 
Lexington, the interest aroused was man- 
ifested by additions to the membership of 
the Fayette Equal Rights Association, 
and in Louisville I understand they are 
contemplating an organization. nder 
the auspices of the Fayette Equal Rights 
Association Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace made 
a successful lecture tour through the 
State. ‘In this tour the local Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Unions aided at 
most of the points visited. Mrs. Wallace 
succeeded in removing much prejudice, 
and in proving that our people are ready 
to hear the truth, had we a sufficient or- 
ganization to place it before them. 

There are many indications that our 
suftragists feel the importance of organi- 
zation as never before, so that there are 
grounds for hope that ’ere another year is 
past, the efforts of all will be united in a 
Kentucky State Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. Respectfully submitted, 

LAURA CLay. 
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SAN FRANCISCO WOMAN'S CLUB. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Nov, 20, 1888. 
Editor,Woman’s Journal : 

We all enjoy the paper immensely. Our , 
club is growing slowly but surely, and we 
have had the honor of recording the name 
of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe as an honorary 
member. We began with but seven char- 
ter members, determining to form a nu- 
cleus, however small, that should attract 
to itself the most earnest-minded, ad- 
vanced, and estimable women in the city. 
It is the only society here, I believe, which 
contains an equal rights clause in its con- 
stitution. There are many for philan- 
thropic purposes, and several are ‘‘on the 
fence” as regards the question of suffrage. 








'The city is now well aroused to the live is- 
sues of the day, and will, no doubt, amply 


atone for its backwardness of so many 


years. . ‘ 
We have just passed through a very stir 
ring erg-—the campaign for the election of 


women as school directors. We are defeat- 
ed, But not discouraged, and have already 
set to work to plan out the next campaign. 
I doubt not that two years hence will see 
half our school board women. 

We consider the JOURNAL indispensable 
to our club, and to every one who aims to 
be well informed on the question of the 
day, the *“‘woman question.”” The paper 
will make suffragists quicker than any 
other means I know of. : 

5. SOLOMONS, 
Cor. Sec’'y San Francisco Woman's Club. 


— +o 
THE LAW OF MARRIAGE. 
By Lelia J. Robinson, LL. B., author of 
“Law Made Easy.” 
VI. 

In an earlier number of these papers, 
the common law disability which forbade 
a married woman to hold and manage 
property in her own name, to make con- 
tracts, sue or be sued, or to claim her 
earnings, was briefly referred to, and 
the drift of modern legislation giving 
her these rights and powers was indicated, 
but having been recently asked for further 
particulars on the subject, I will devote a 
paper to it specially. 

Notwithstanding this condition of the 
common law in England, the equity or 
chancery court has recognized in some 
degree the independent identity of a wife, 
and admitted that she might hold a sepa- 
rate estate, providing it were settled upon 
her in such way that her busband could 
not claim it; and also allowed her to make 
contracts, and to sue and be sued in rela- 
tion to such separate equitable estate. 
The time-honored custom in England, 
among people of means, has also been to 
give to the wife a certainty of pecuniary 
independence by “marriage settlements,” 
which, being drawn up by the lawyers 
representing the families of bride and 
groom, were signed and delivered before 
marriage, and gave a certain amount of 
money or property to trustees for the use 
of the wife. One feature of these settle- 
ments common among the wealthier 
classes is that of ‘‘pin-money,” a certain 
amount being given her expressly for the 
purchase of dress and ornament. Some- 
times this *‘pin-money” was of no incon- 
siderable amount, as in one case where 
thirteen thousand pounds a year was se- 
cured to a wife as pin-money. 

But in our country the custom of mar- 
riage settlements has never become com- 
mon, even among the moneyed class, and 
pin-money has been practically unknown. 
In some of our States, the ‘‘equitable sep- 
arate estate” already referred to is the 
only way by which a wife can hold any 
property of her own. But in the great 
majority of them, statutes have given to 
married women certain rights of acquiring 
and powers of holding and managing 
property, with independent ability to 
make contracts which will be recognized 
by all the courts instead of in equity only. 
During the past forty years, the legisla- 
tures all over the country have been busy 
with the subject, and scarcely a session 
closes in any State without the passage of 
some act intended to better secure the 
property rights of married women. ‘The 
result so far is that in many States of our 
country, married women have nearly the 
same powers of holding and controlling 
property as married men have, while in a 
few States, their rights in this respect are 
distinctly stated to be identical. 

In Massachusetts, all property of what- 
ever kind, owned by a woman at marriage, 
and all which comes to her after marriage 
in any way except from her husband, is her 
separate property, free from his control 
or debts. From her husband directly, she 
can only receive, as gifts, wearing apparel 
aud personal ornaments and other articles 
for her personal use, to the value of two 
thousand dollars, and this only if it is not 
in fraud of the claims of creditors. Other 
personal property found in her possession 
and to which she cannot prove her title, 
is presumed to belong to her husband. 
She has entire control of all her property, 
and may dispose of it as she sees fit, 
except that she cannot convey her real 
estate without his signature so as to de- 
prive him of his curtesy or other life 
interest therein, any more than he cap 
convey his realty without her signature 
so as to deprive her of dower. All her 
earnings for labor performed by her for 
any person other than her husband or her 
children during her husband’s life, are 
hers alone and may be sued for and col- 
lected by her in her own name. She may 
sue and be sued alone on all matters in 
which her claims or her debts only are 
concerned, and she may make contracts 
of all kinds which will bind her and her 
property only. But with her husband 
she cannot make any kind of binding con- 








tract, and if she borrows money from 


him — business, or if he bor- 
rows from her— is, perhaps, more 





ler can recover the 
oney so from the property of 
other, e that other’s death. 


It is true that property belonging at one 
time to the husband is often found, later, 
belonging to the wife, but this is 
done (if legal at all) by the interven- 
tion of a third person, to whom the 
husband conveys the property, and who, 
in turn. conveys it to the wife. Soa wife 
in Massachusetts may enter into binding 
partnership business relations with any 
person except her husband, but not with 
him. But if she carries on business in 
her own name, or in partnership with 
others, she is required to file a ‘‘married 
woman’s certificate” in the clerk’s office 
of the place where the business is con- 
ducted, so that the public may not be mis- 
led into giving her credit on her husband’s 
account, supposing the business to be 
his. If she does not file such a certificate, 
her stock in trade may become liable for 
her husband’s debts; and on the other 
hand, if her husband fears that he may be 
held responsible for her business debts, 
he may file a certificate himself and there- 
by be exempted from liability; for these 
certificates are open to public inspection, 
and people are bound to inform them- 
selves on the matter before giving credit. 

In many States, a married woman is 
allowed to trade for her own exclusive 
benefit, only in case her husband consents 
in writing, with certain stipulated formal- 
ities. 

At common law, the husband who took 
all his wife’s personal property as his own 
at the moment of marriage, took also all 
her debts which she owed before marriage 
and was obliged to pay them. But as the 
possession of her property has been given 
to the wife, so the responsibility for her 
ante-nuptial debts has been removed from 
the husband, she and her property alone 
being liable for them now, almost every- 
where. 

In general the husband's obligation to 
maintain his wife and children—that is, to 
supply them with necessaries of life suita- 
ble to ,his rank and condition, remains the 
same notwithstanding the possession by 
his wife of property of her own, and no 
claims for such necessaries can be en- 
forced against the estate of the wife unless 
she expressly makes herself and her estate 
responsible for them at the time when the 
contract is entered into. But in a few 
Western States, where the right of the 
mother to claim and control her minor 
children and to collect their wages is 
exactly equal with that of the father, she 
and her property are also made equally re- 
sponsible with the father for their support 
and education, and in some cases for the 
support of the family, which presumably 
includes the husband. In some Western 
States also, husband and wife may con- 
tract with each other and be bound there- 
by as legally as though they were unmar- 
ried, and may also enter into a business 
partnership together, it being no unusual 
thing to see a firm consisting of husband 
and wife. Little by little, these innova- 
tions on the old doctrines of the common 
law, which reduced a wife to a legal non- 
entity, are being removed, and the liberal 
doctrines of the West, which could more 
easily be introduced into the new constitu- 
tions and statutes of young States, are 
creeping eastward and taking firm root in 
our old soil; while in England, the Mar- 
ried Women’s Property Act, passed a few 
years since, has swept away the mass of 
old legal learning and complicated deci- 
sions, practically giving to married women 
entire independence in all matters of prop- 
erty and business. 

— oo —____—_—__ 


THE WOMAN QUESTION IN FRANCE. 


The ‘*woman question” is making at last 
a stir in France, all the greater for the 
length of time it has been staved off. It 
is only within two or three years that 
there has been a decided rising against 
conventual education—a custom so long 
established that “leaving the convent” ha 
become in French a synonym for finishing 
a girl's education. At this moment the 
public is occupied with the attempts of 
women to enter the learned professions. 
The Parisians were startled a few weeks 
ago by the application of a girl in Brus- 
sels, who had taken her degree in law, for 
admission to the bar, which the court de-_ 
nied. More recently in Paris a very pretty 
and very clever Mlle. Schultze read a the- 
sis, when graduating at the Medical 
School, on the practice of medicine by 
women. She had,been a very brilliant 
student, and her thesis was very able, and 
was listéned to with great interest by a 
crowded audience. Dr. Charcot, famed 
for his experiments in hypnotism, an- 
swered her, denying most of her conclu- 
sions, but complimenting her highly, in 
thoroughly French fashion, on her beauty. 
The public is, however, apparently on her 
side. Dr. Charcot complained that women 
doctors did not want to serve in the lower 
grades of the profession, that they would 
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not doctor quietly in country villages, but 
insisted on competing with the men in the 
great cities, where the profession is 
already overcrowded ; to which the Temps 
replies very aptly, that if the women doc- 
tors cling to the cities, men doctors do the 
same thing, in spite of the overcrowding. 
Conservatives are still further alarmed by 
a bill now before the Chambers giving 
women who are at the head of business 
houses the right to vote at the election of 
the judges of the tribunals of commerce 
who pass on disputed points arising out of 
business transactions. They do not object 
seriously to the simple proposal that such 
women should vote, but they use against 
it the “entering-wedge” argument, and in- 
sist that it will end in women sitting as 
judges, which all seem to agree would be 
a scandal; at least this is the conclusion 
we draw from the answer of the Temps, 
that this is something which would never 
happen, though why it would not happen 
does not appear.—N. Y. Evening Post. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


MemoniAt or SARAH PuGuH: A Tribute of Re- 
spect from her Cousins. J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
Philadelphia. 


This little volume of 136 pages, with its 
good paper and excellent type, opens with 
a brief, loving sketch of Sarah Pugh. But 
the book is mostly a compilation of her 
letters. Sarah Pugh was a Friend, and 
lived in Philadelphia during all the time 
of the anti-slavery struggle, of which she 
was a part. She joined the Female Anti- 
Slavery Society of that city as early as 
1835. From that time her letters are 
graphic pictures of the events of that re- 
markable period. Its meetings, its mobs, 
its advocates of freedom, are all portrayed 
with the brave and gentle courage of a 
true believer in equal human rights. She 
was one of the delegates to the Anti-Slay- 
ery Convention in London in 1840, from 
which the women wereexcluded. Her let- 
ters describe this occasion with great plain- 
ness of speech, as they do also all the 
events with which she was conversant. 
Her letters are really chapters of history, 
and throw most interesting side-lights on 
many occasions and events. Sarah Pugh 
was an early and earnest!woman suffragist. 
In some questions connected with it, she 
had not the means of accurate information, 
and so misjudged, as she would not have 
done if she had known all the facts. She 
died at the advanced age of eighty-four. 

L. 8. 
Woman’s Waces. By Catharine G. Waugh, 
A. M., LL. B. Price, 25 cents. 


This little book of fifty-four pages was 
written as a graduating thesis. It daring- 
ly undertook to controvert sone of the 
theories advanced by President Chapin, of 
Beloit College, in his work on Political 
Economy, regarding the inequality of 
women’s wages. President Chapin was 
one of the committee to examine the d- 
uating thesis. With a laudable spirit of 
justice, he decided that the essay of the 
young woman who disputed his views, 
was good enough to entitle her to a di- 
ploma. 

The book is divided into three parts, 
The first discusses the excuses for paying 
women lower wages, ‘womanliness,” 
“sphere,” ‘inherent inferiority of wom- 
en,” etc. The second takes up the real 
reasons, lack of thorough preparation and 
business training, prejudice against cer- 
tain occupations, etc.; the third deals 
with the remedies. These again are di- 
vided into palliatives, such as Women’s 
Protective Agencies, Women’s Unions, 
Girls’ hegre | Societies, and similar organ- 
izations; and radical remedies, throwing 
ym all occupations to women, giving 

em the o orien d for thorough prepa- 
ration, and investing them with the bal- 


ot. 

The little work is spicy, spirited and 
“spunky,” and is marked in the main by 
sound common-sense. The book punctures 
many hoary errors, puts forward with 
force many good ideas, and abounds in 
bright and quotable passages. 

In reply to the argument that women 
ought not to be paid as much as men, be- 
cause ‘“‘the struggle for existence is not 
between individuals as such, but between 
families,’ Miss Waugh demands, ‘‘How 
can that be proved? Are their services 
engaged as families? Do they become re- 
sponsible for the fulfilment of their en- 

ements as families? Are they taxed 
as families, or for the crime of one are 
they hanged by families? Dothey become 
converted by families, die by families, or 
enter heaven by families? en all the 
separate actions of their lives are per- 
formed in their capacity as separate indi- 
viduals, and they are amenable to the law 
of God and man as individuals, how can 
= one conclude that this struggle for 
existence is by families? This presumes 
that one is paid in proportion to his needs 
rather than according to the value of 
work done. To carry out this heya con- 
sistently, a woman in charge of a famil 
should receive wages as a family toiler.” 

And again: ‘‘Political economists argue 
that free competition among the different 
industries is the most healthful stimulus 
to production, because not artificial. This 
applies with equal force to different class- 
es of laborers. But now there is evident- 
ly a protective tariff on that infant indus- 
try, male labor. And to evade the injus- 
tice of this protective tariff, women have 
smuggled themselves into male attire be- 
fore applying for work, or labelled them- 
selves with a masculine nom de plume that 
their writings. might find unprejudiced 
readers. George Sand, George Eliot and 
Charles Egbert Craddock, from three dif- 
ferent countries, have each won renown 
first, and afterwards disclosed the fact 
that they were of the supposedly inferior 
race 


The book is worth much more than the 





twenty-five cents that it costs. It can be 
obtained from the author, Miss Catharine 
G. Waugh, 310 West State Street, Rock- 


+ . 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Remember this—no man can understand 
& woman’s needs; no politician cares for 
an unrepresented party.—Mrs. Laura Lip- 
pineott Pancoast. 

There is no bugaboo in hell that has 
more terror for the politicians than wom- 
an suffrage, because they know that they 
can’t browbeat, bullyrag, and bulldoze the 
ladies.— Rev. Sam Jones. 

We women are born governors by vir- 
tue of our motherhood. I pity the man, 
the miserable coward, who says that wom- 
an must not vote because she cannot fight. 
The whole tendency of the day is toward 
a@ peaceful arbitration.—Mrs. Zerelda G. 
Wallace. 

In the peace and order of society, in the 
maintenance of freedom, in the adminis- 
tration of justice, in the protection of life 
and property, in the welfare and prosper- 
ity of the nation, women have as much at 
stake as men. Why, then, should they 
not have an equal vote and voice.— Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison. 

To insure modesty, I would advise the 
educating of the sexes together; for two 
boys will preserve twelve girls, or two 
girls twelve boys, innocent, amid winks, 
jokes and improprieties, merely by that in- 
stinctive sense which is the forerunner of 
matured modesty. But I will guarantee 
nothing in a school where girls are alone 
together, and still less where boys are.— 
Jean Paul Richter. 

A remarkable gathering of old ladies 
took place Saturday last at Mrs. A. J. 
Dunton’s, her mother, Mrs. Silvia Alex- 
ander, having a birthday party to celebrate 
her eighty-fourth year. Six ladies were 
present whose ages aggregated five hun- 
dred years. All were apparently in good 
health, and were able to go to their homes 
after dark. They enjoyed an old-fash- 
ioned tea-party.—Rutland, Vt., Herald. 


Even the men who have placed woman 
on a lofty pedestal, and take daily exer- 
cise in walking around her in admiration 
and worship, must acknowledge that she 
has some separate and individual needs 
which man cannot understand quite so 
well as she does herself. A man who 
should tie up his eyes and insist upon be- 
ing led around as a blind man, would be 
called a lunatic. The woman who posses- 
ses an average brain and hand, and who 
insists that the gentlemen shall always 
think and act for her, becomes tiresome. 
—AMrs. Caroline E. Merrick. 


Mrs. Henry Snell, of West Medway, 
Mass., who was lately taken in charge by 
the town authorities as insane, was found 
starving in’ her house, surrounded by 
twenty-five cats. There was no food in 
the house. Outside was a fine flock of 
fowls, but she would not kill one. Each 
of the twenty-five cats had a name, and 
would answer to it, and she had trained 
them to fallin line and come forward to 
be fed as their names were called, with 
much decorum. 


The members of the Rockford (IIl.) 
Equal Suffrage Association use paper and 
envelopes prepared especially for their 
use. ‘The envelopes are stamped with 
brief sayings of well-known men and 
women in favor of woman suffrage, and 
at the head of each letter sheet are the 
words: **Taxation without representation 
is tyranny. Women are taxed. Women 
are not represented. Therefore——” A 
significant blank is left, and the reader’s 
own logic is relied upon to complete the 
syllogism. 

The new London School Board will have 
four ladies on it. Mrs. Annie Besant 
the Secularist lecturer, is perhaps the 
most generally known of these. It seems 
a funny idea that her own child’s educa- 
tion was taken away from her by force of 
law because of her atheism, and now she 
is placed in a position to influence the ed- 
ucation of all the children of London! 
Miss Davenport Hill is an old member, 
and for years has been found at the Board 
office every day regularly, except during 
the holidays. Mrs. Ashton Dilke is a 
young lady, though a widow; her late 
husband was the proprietor of a popular 
cheap newspaper. Mrs. Maitland is un- 
known to fame, good or bad.— Westmin- 
ster and Lambeth Gazette. 

Le Petit Journal, Paris, says: ‘‘In Eng- 
land all the lyceums of young men have 
their companies of firemen. Several large 
lyceums of young girls, not wishing, in a 
country governed by a woman, to be be- 
hind the school-boys, have organized corps 
of perfectly disciplined firewomen. The 
colleges of Newham (Cambridge), of Gir- 
ton (Oxford), and of Hollony (London), 
have given the example. Capt. Shaw, com- 
mander of the London firemen, has an- 
nounced his early intention of inspect 
the firewomen, helmeted, booted, an 


metamorphosed into veritable anges du 
foyer—angels of the fireside.” 








HUMOROUS. 


A farmer pes wants the earth. 
Without it he could do nothing. 


A little boy, while playing, fell down 
the steps and hurt himself severely. His 
mother scolded him for his carelessness, 
and he sobbed out: ‘‘Mamma, please don't 
scold me until I get through hurting.” 


A tall, red-nosed man came into a coun- 
try store with a large jug, which he placed 
on the counter with the remark: “I want 
a gallon of rum; baby’s sick.’”’—Boston 
Gazette. 


During a trial the judge called a witness. 
No one answered. An elderly man arose and 
solemnly said, ‘‘He is gone.”’ ‘‘Where is he 

one?” asked oad my, in no tender tone. 
‘I don’t know; but he is dead!’’ was the 
guarded answer. 


“That is a buckshot dose,” said a drug- 
gist yesterday, as he finished a prescrip- 
tion. ‘What isa buckshot dose?’ ‘*‘When 
a doctor doesn’t know exactly what to give 
a patient, he orders a half dozen things 
put in his prescription, hoping that one of 
them may hit the right spot. We call it a 
buckshot prescription, because a man loads 
his gun to the muzzle on the same princi- 
ple.”—Atlanta Constitution. 


“Is marriage a failure?” ‘I should say 
not !’’ remarked an Oregon farmer. ‘*Why, 
there’s Lucindy gits up in the mornin’, 
milks six cows, gits breakfas’, starts four 
childern to skewl, looks arter the other 
three, feeds the hens, likewise the hogs, 
likewise some motherless sheep, skims 
twenty pans 0’ milk, washes the clothes, 
gits dinner, et cetery, et cetery. Think I 
could hire anybody to do it fur what she 
gits? Not much! Marriage, sir, is a suc- 
cess, sir; a gret success!” 


Moritz Gottlieb Saphir, an Austrian 
journalist, was very witty. An Australi- 
an prince, who was also an archbishop, 
swore horribly at a banquet and, perceiv- 
ing that Saphir looked at him in surprise, 
angrily asked the cause of his astonish- 
ment. “I thought an archbishop would 
not allow himself to swear,”’ answered the 
wit. ‘‘I was not swearing as an archbish- 
op but as a prince,” explained the prelate. 
“Ah,” said Saphir, thoughtfully, ‘but 
suppose the devil fetches the prince, what 
will become of the archbishop?” 





Beware of Scrofula 


Scrofula is probably more general than any 
other disease. It is insidious in character, 
and manifests itself in running sores, pustular 
eruptions, boils, swellings, enlarged joints, 
abscesses, sore eyes, etc. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
expels all trace of scrofula from the blood, 
leaving it pure, enriched, and healthy. 

**T was severely afflicted with scrofula, and 
over a year had two running sores on my neck. 
Took five bottles Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and am 
cured.” C, E. Lovesoy, Lowell, Mass. 

C. A. Arnold, Arnold, Me., had scrofulous 
sores for seven years, spring and fall. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla cured him. 


Salt Rheum 

Is one of the most disagreeable diseases caused 
byimpufe blood. Itis readily cured by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, the great blood purifier. 

William Spies, Elyria, O., suffered greatly 
from erysipelas and salt rheum, caused by 
handling tobacco. At times his hands would 
crack open and bleed. He tried various prep- 
arations without aid; finally took Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla, and now says: “ Iam entirely well.” 

“My son had salt rheum on his hands and 
on the calves of his legs. He tood Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and is entirely cured.” J. B. 
Stanton, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; sixfor $5. Made only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


LADIES’ so“: GUIDE 
Mor $2.2 TOK OLOG Y paces free. 
AGENTS wanted in city and country. 
ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO.,Chicago.ll’ 


The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published weekly at Beatrice, Neb., 
by CLARA BEWICK COLBY. 
Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 
weeks for 10 corte. 











THE WOMAN’S TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, 
and its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., 
make it interesting to all classes of readers. 

The Woman's Journal, of Boston, and the Woman's 
Tribune, of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad- 
dress for $3.00 per year. 

THE WOMAN'S STANDARD, 
Published in the interest of the Home, Purity 
Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight 
page monthly. 50 centsa year. Address 
THE WOMAN’S STANDARD, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


JUSTITIA, 


A COURT FOR THE UNREPRESENTED. 


A Semi-monthly Journal published at Chicago, 
Ill, the First and Fifteenth of Every 
Month, in the interests of 


WOMAN AND EQUAL SUFFRACE. 
Official Organ of the Illinois Equal Suffrage 
Society. 


CAROLINE A. HULING, Editor. 


Price, $1.00 ear; 6c. for six months. Sample 
ie free on application. , 








Upon its staff of contributors may be named Mrs. 

V. Waite, Mrs. Celia Whipple Wal Mrs. 
The Pandite . H, M, Tracy Cutler, M. D., 
Mrs. Sara U: Mrs. Ellen Hardin Walwor@. 
and others. Address 


THE JUSTITIA PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


PEERLESS DYES 2.ts.riatocm 








The Woman's Journal, 


A WEEKLY PAPER, 


Founded 1870, devoted to women’s interests, 


and especially to Woman Suffrage. 
EDITORS: 
LUCY STONE, H. B. BLACKWELL 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


CONTRIBUTOR : 

Mary A. Livermore, Frances E. Willard, Julia Ward 
Howe, Mrs. H. M. Tracy Cutler, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, Mary 
F. Bastman, Dr. Emily Blackwell, Miss Mary 
E. Beedy, Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


8. C. VOGL, Advertising Department. 





PER YEAR, $2.50. 

To Libraries and Reading - Rooms, half 
price. ONE YEAR ON TRIAL, TO NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS, $1.50, Address 

WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 
Boston, Mass. 





“It is the only-paper I take, and I find it invaluable 
to me.”—Louisa M. Alcott. 

“The best source of information upon the womap 
question that I know.”—Clara Barton. 

“I would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
Woman's JOURNAL.”—Maria Mitchell. 

“It is an armory of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity.”—Mary A. Livermore. 

“Tt is an exceedingly bright paper, and what is far 
better, a just one. I could not do without it.”— 
‘Josiah Allen’s Wife” (Marietta Holly). 

“The WOMAN’S JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman’s 
work, worth and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and its 
spirit exalted.”— Frances Z. Willard. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Thirty-six diflerent Woman Suffrage Tracts (sam- 
ple copies) post-paid for 10 cents. Address 


C. WILDE, WomAn’s JOURNAL Office, 
Boston, Mass. 


Beautiful Gift Books. 


THE STORY OF MARY THE MOTHER. 
Compiled by Rose PorTER. 10 full-page illus- 
trations. $3,00. 

No more beautiful or appropriate Christmas souvenir 
than this could well be selected. In a spirit of pure 
devotion it tells the story of the Mother of our Lord 
as gathered from Bible record, art, and song, each 
phase illustrated by an exquisite photogravure of 
some world-famous painting. 

OLD CONCORD: Her Highways and By- 
ways. By MARGARET SIDNEY. Fully illus- 
trated. $2.00. 





History, tradition, and personal reminiscences all 
combine to make up the charm of this delightful vol- 
ume, “It will be found full of interest by all who love 
to recall the incidents of the American Revolution, or 
who cherish the memories of Emerson and Thoreau, 
of the Alcotts and Hawthorne.”— Woman's Journal. 
THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN SAIL- 

OR. By EvsRivGr 8. Brooks. Fully illus- 

trated, $2.50. 

A strong, exhilarating, and picturesque presentation 
of the development and the doings of the American 
seaman, on merchant vessei and man-of-war, Uni- 
form with the same author’s popular “Story of the 
American Indian.” 

HELPS BY THE WAY. Compiled by 8. W. 
W.andM.S.H. With an introduction by Rev. 
Phillips Brooks, D.D. Eighth edition. 16mo., 
cloth, $1.00; holiday binding, blue and gold, $1.25. 
The most popular book for daily use that has yet been 

published he selections from prose and poetry to ac- 
company each day’s Bible text have been chosen with 
unusual discernment for their beauty and adaptability, 
and the reader feels that he has a perfect storehouse of 
gems, 

WARWICK BROOKES’ PENCIL PIC- 
TURES OF CHILD-LIFE. With Biographical 
Reminiscences. By T. LETHERBROW. In box, 
$1.25. 

Twenty-eight pictures of child-life unrivalled by old 
or modern masters in ideal innocence and artistic 
charms of artlessness. 

“The slightest of all in mere physical bulk, yet the 
weightless in artistic metal, is this dainty little volume.” 
-- . Nation, 


LONGFELLOW REMEMBRANCE RB®00K. 
By REV. SAMUEL LONGFELLOW, E. 5. BROOKS, 
and LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. In box, $1.25. 

A fitting memorial of the genial poet’s life and work, 
which every reader-friend will feel richer in possessing. 
“It testifies to the realization in the man himself of 
some of his purest and fairest ideals, and is full of ten- 
derness,”— Boston Globe. 

THE KINGDOM OF HOME. Edited by Ar- 
THUR GILMAN. Large 8vo, gold cloth, $3.00. 
Seyeral hundred of the choicest poems about home, 

with nearly as many illustrations. Alike desirable for 

a Christmas or a wedding present. 

CHRISTMAS EVE AND EASTER DAY, and 
Other Religions Poems. By Robert Brown- 
InG. With an Introductory Essay, and Explana- 
tory Notes to each Poem by Heloise E. Hersey. 
Preface by W. J. Rolfe. 16mo, cloth, 75 cent»; 
white, $1.25. 

THE LOST EARL. With other Poems and Tales 
in Verse. By J. T. TROWBRIDGE. Now first 
published in book form. Illustrated, $2.00. 
Acollection of characteristic poems by one of the best 

of American story-teilers, 

A QUEER LITTLE PRINCESS. By Frances 

SATON (“Sargent Flint”). Daintily illustrated. 
$1.50. 

The thousands of readers of “Dollikins and the Miser” 
will welcome this delightful new story hy the same au- 
thor, which promises to be the book of the year for girls. 
The little American “Princess” is a charming creation, 
and will win all hearts, whiie the other child characters 
are scarcely less fascinating. 

WHITE SAILS. Stories in Verse for Our Lads 
and Lassies. By EMMA HUNTINGTON NASON. 
Beautifully illustrated. $1.50. 

This is one of the most charming gift books for young 
people that has yet appeared. Mrs. Nason is well known 
as a delightful writer by her popular poems in Wide 
Awake and St. Nicholas, and this beautiful collection, in 
its exquisite blue cover with frost-work design, will 
carry delight to every fortunate possessor. 

REAL FAIRY FOLKS. By Lucy Riper 
Meyer,A.M. $1.50. 

“This delightful book is one of the best imaginable to 
ut into the hands of boys and girls, for it is an exposi- 
jon of a'l that is most tic and beautiful in the most 

beautiful of sciences—chemistry. The story is to!d and 

illustrated in the most captivating manner.”— Boston 


LITTLE POLLY BLATCHLEY. By FRANCES 

C.SPARHAWK. $1.00. 

“An earnest, honest, winsome little darling! Intro- 
duce the little maidens to her about ( hristmas-time. 
and they will be sure to thank you.”— Chicago Advance, 

At the bookstores, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price 

D. LOTHROP COMPANY, 
32 Franklin St., Boston. 


LELIA J. ROBINSON 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 


‘Consultation free to Women Saturdays, 2 to 4 P. M.) 
Refers to Hon. S. E. SEWALL. 








THE NUN OF KENMARE. 


An Autobiography, by Mary 


Francis Clare Cusack, late” 


Mother-General of the Sisters 
of Peace. 12mo. 580 pages. 
With fine portrait. $1.50. 


‘Revelation of the Roman 
Church from the Inside—The 
Autobiography of Mary Fran- 
cis Cusack—Conventual Life 
Unmasked—The Catholic Hi- 
erarchy with the Light 
Thrown on it—A Woman 
Tells What She Knows.”— 
Boston Herald. 


“The Nun of Kenmare,—a 
book which will prove a bomb- 
shell_—Her reasons for giving 
up her life-long work.—J ealousy 
of priests and prelates.—Early 
life.—Literary labors.” 

—British American Citizen. 


“The story of an earnest, self- 
sacrificing life, which will be of 
interest to Catholics and Pro- 
testants alike.” 

—The Journalist. 


“The pathetic story will be 
read with close attention by 
those for whom the author has 
labored so long and so devoted- 
ly, and by those of all creeds, 
sects, and nations who yet be- 
lieve in Christian charity, and 
would not see any good work 
crushed and hampered by jeal- 
ousy and opposition.” 

—Cambridge Tribune. 


“The greatest interest has 
been manifested in this work. 
The Ticknor house has been 
besieged by poopte eager to se- 
cure the earliest possible copy, 
or even any clue to the nature 
of the contents.” 

—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 





Sold everywhere. Sent post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of price, by the publishers, 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Yo the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of ita Regu. 
ation by the State. 


AARON M. POWELL 
ANNA RIGE POWELL, | EDrrors. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.26. 
Five mpies, a year, $2.00. 

TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the pene 
of Durham, ELLICE HoPpxKIns, and others. Price, 
centseach. $2.00 a hundred. 

Address 

THE PHILANTHROPIST 
P. 0. Box 2554, New York City. 











Jan, 1, 1889, THz LIVING AGE en 
ters upon its 180th Volume. 

Approved in the outset by Judge 
Story, Chancellor Kent, President 
Adams, historians Sparks, Prescott, 
Ticknor, Bancroft, andmany others, 
ithas met with constant commen- 
dation and success. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
it gives more than 

Three and a Quarter Thousand 

double-col r) freade 


Sng-mnatter yearly; and presents, 
witha bined fresh icom- 
{ pleteness nowhere else attempted, 
The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of 

Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Blographical, 

Historical, and Political Information, from the 
entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature, 

It is therefore invaluable to every American reader, as 
the only satisfactorily fresh and COMPLETE compila- 
tion of an indispensable current lit ey disp 
ble because it embraces the productions of the 


ABLEST LIVING WRITERS 


in all branehes of Literature, Science, Politics, and Art. 
Opinions. 


“No man who understands the worth and value of this 
sterling publication would think of doing without it. . . 
Nowhere else can be found such a comprehensive and 
perfect view of the best literature and thought of our 
times.”— Christian at Work, New York. 

“It is one of those few publications, weekly or month- 
ly, which seem indispensable. . There is nothing note- 
worthy in science, art, literature, biography, philosophy, 
or religion, that cannot be found in it. . It contains 
nearly all the good literature of the time.”"—The Church- 
man, New York. 

*Replete with all the treasures of the best current 
thouglit, the best fiction, and the best powy of the day, 
It stands unrivalled.”— The Presbyterian, Philadelphia, 

“It maintains its coating position in spite of the multl- 
tude of aspirants for public favor.”—New- York . 

7 Biography, fiction, science, criticism, history, poetry. 
travels, whatever men are interes in, all are found 
here.”"—The Watchman, Boston. 

“ By the careful and judicious work put into the edit- 
ing of THE LIVING AGE, it is made possible for the busy 
man to know something of what is golug on with ever 
increasing activity in the world of letters. Without such 
heip he is lost.”— order, Philadeip. 

“In it we find the best productions of the best writers 
upon all subjects ready to our hand.”—Phila, /nquirer. 

“ The readers miss very little that is important in the 
periodical domain.”— Boston Journal, 

“It may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a dry or valueless page.”—New- York Tribune, 

“Itis edited with great skill and care, and its weekly 
appearance gives it certain advantages over its monthly 

vals.”"—Albany Argus. 

“It furnishes a let pilation of an Indis- 
pensable literature.”—Chicago Evening Journal, 

“For the amount of reading-matter contained, the 
yeh tion is extremely low.”—Christian Advocate, 

‘as le. 

“In this weekly magazine the reader finds all that is 
worth knowing in the realm of current literature.”— 

‘'anada Presbyterian, Toronto. 

“Itis ——— to all who would keep abreast of 
our manifold p: - It is absolutely without a 
rival.”—AMontreai ette. 


Littell’s Living Age. 























Published WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage; 
or for $10.50, Tug LivING AGE and any one of 
Hy ny oe (or Harper's Wi : YS Bazar) 
w sen Or a year tpaid; or. r THE 
LIVING AGE and the’st. ‘Witholac or ‘serténer’s ae 

Now is the time to su l with the New 


ear. 
Address, LITTELL & CO., Bostom 
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BOSTON, JANUARY 5, 1889. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to box 
3658, Boston. Regletered letters or P. O. Money- 
Order, or Express Co.’s Money-Order, may be sent at 
our Money sent in letters not registered, at 
ihe re eeipt oy the page to's cuiicient savelst § 

receipt of the risas ent receipt for 
the ption. Th 


t su he change of date printed 
on t is a receipt for renewals. This shenge 
should be made the rst or second week after the 


money is received. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration 
of their subscription, and to forward money for the 
ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 








BOSTON WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 


The Annual Meeting of the Boston Woman 
Suffrage League will be held at the parlors, No. 
3 Park Street, on Monday evening, Jan. 7, at 
7.30 P.M. A general attendance of members 
and friends is requested. 

Light refreshments will be provided. 

Jut1a Warp Howe, President. 

L. A. Hatecn, Secretary. 


—_————_~e@-e——_—_ 
ANNUAL WASHINGTON CONVENTION. 


The National Woman Suffrage Association will 
meet in Washington, D. C., January 2lst, 22d 
and 23d, 1889, at the Congregational Church, 
corner of G and Tenth Streets. 

Delegates from all the States are invited to be 
present. The question of uniting the two societies 
will be again under consideration, as the resolu- 
tions passed at the recent annual meeting of the 
American Society, held at Cincinnati, demand 
some action on the part of the National Associa- 
tion. For this and other reasons a large gather- 
ing of the friends of this movement is desirable. 

For twenty years in succession these conven- 
tions have been held at the national capital, with 
hearings before committees of the House, Senate 
and Judiciary, and able minority reports thereon, 
which have been extensively circulated through- 
out the nation, and thus a great educational work 
has been accomplished. We see the effect in the 
gradual extension of the suffrage to woman, and 
a growing interest on her part in public affairs. 

In the presidential canvass just ended, women 
have taken a more active part than ever before, 
and show that they are by no means a unit on 
political questions. For the first time large dele- 
gations of women have marched with banners, 
in various processions, and have spoken on the 
platforms of different political parties. 

Neither among politicians, nor women them- 
selves, is this in any sense a party movement. 
While the Prohibition party incorporated woman 
suffrage in its platform, the Republicans of Kan- 
sas made it a fact by extending municipal suf- 
frage to the women of that State. The Democrats 
of Connecticut on several occasions have voted 
for woman suffrage, while Republicans voted 
against it. 

In the New York Legislature, Republicans 
and Democrats have alike advocated and voted 
for the measure. In Congress the last vote in 
the House was eighty Republicans for woman 
suffrage, and four Democrats against it, and not 
a single Democrat voted in favor of it on the 
floor of the Senate. Both the Labor and Green- 
back parties have uniformly recognized woman 
suffrage in their platforms. 

There are movements now in the political hori- 
zon pointing to the formation of a national party 
in the near future, combining the interests of 
labor, woman, temperance and other reforms. 

Our strength for future action lies in the fact 


expected are Rev. Annie H. Shaw, Mrs. 
Laura M, Johns, ot K Mrs, Elizabeth 
Boynton Harbert, of . Hon, Wil 


| liam Dudley Foulke, of Indiana, and 


others. 

A bill is before the Legislature for the 
extension of municipal suffrage to the 
women of Ohio. It stands fourth upon 





the calendar and will probably come up | 


at an early date. 
operation of all who believe that the rights 
of women are human rights. 

MARTHA H. ELWELL, Willoughby. 


We urge the cordial co- | 


teen as a mistress was not using her for an 
unlawful or immoral] purpose. 

A few years ago, the Mayor of Louis- 
ville, Ky., tried to enforce the law against 
the gambling dens of that city. A petition 
signed by many prominent business men 
was brought to him, begging him to desist, 
because the ‘“‘business interests” of the 
city would suffer if the gamblers were 
driven out. Trade would go elsewhere, 


| they said, if the traders who came to Louis- 


FRANCES M. CASEMENT, Painesville. | 
| and girls to bring up, would have signed 
| such a petition? The mayor of another 
| city made a resolute effort to enforce the 


Lovu1sa SOUTHWORTH, Cleveland. 
Mrs. Darius CADWELL, Cleveland. 
ELIZABETH Coit, Columbus. 

SARA WINTHROP SMITH, Cincinnati. 
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THE TARIFF AND THE HOME. 


A writer in the Minneapolis Spectator de- 
cries the voting of women, because she has 


found some women who do not understand | 
She says | 


about the tariff and free trade. 


nothing of the questions about which wom- 


en do know, and which require legislation. 


For instance, if Minnesota women had | 


votes (as they have not) for members of 
the Legislature, and the question were 
coming up whether there should be a law 
to secure to mothers an equal right to their 
children with fathers, or to wives a reason- 
able share of the family earnings, or to se- 


cure to widows equal property rights with | 


widowers in the family property, or if it 
were a question of licensing gambling 
houses, grog shops, or the worse houses 
which are practically licensed in Minne- 
apolis—would not women be well able to 
judge of it, and vote for legislators who 
would look after these matters in the right 
way? 

Most women are not experts in matters 
relating to the tariff, but they are experts 
in matters relating to the home. We can- 
not expect any one class of voters to be ex- 
perts in regard to all questions. Each class 
knows about its own interests better than 
any other, and needs votes to represent 
those interests. Business interests are care- 
fully and promptly guarded by law. But 
questions in which the interests of the 
home are involved, which are the most im- 
portant questions of all, are constantly 
postponed, or disregarded, or settled the 
wrong way. ‘The reason is that the moth- 
ers have no votes. Even when the law is 
what it should be, it often fails to be car- 
ried out in cases where the interests of the 
home and the family are concerned, be- 
cause the administration of it is left wholly 
to men, and to men who have to answer 
for their acts only to the public opinion of 
men. The Bombay Gazette tells about a 
case of this kind. 
Kurrachee found that a little Mahometan 
girl of twelve and an older sister were be- 
ing brought up for immoral purposes. He 
had the youngest taken away, and put in a 
Mahometan Girls’ School. By order of 


| the District Magistrate, she has been taken 


that woman suffrage has some advocates in all | 


parties, and that we, as a party, are pledged to 
none. 

The denial of the ballot to woman is the great 
political crime of the century, before which tariff, 
finance, land monopoly, temperance, labor, and 
all economic questions sink into insignificance, 
for the right of suffrage involves all questions of 
personal and property rights. 


away from the school and returned to her 
former surroundings. The Bombay Gazette 
says: 

‘*As the law stands, there is absolutely 
no provision by which girls placed in the 
position of these two Mussulmani girls 
can be kept out of the clutches of the 
Jasims and the Zaharas. The ‘Turkish Con- 
sul, in trying to rescue one of the girls, has 


| got himself into a position of legal diffi- 


While each party in power bas refused to en- 
franchise woman, being sceptical as to her moral | 
influence in government, yet with strange incon- | 


sistency they alike seek the aid of her voice and 


pen in all important political struggles, as shown | for men. 


in the late presidential campaign. 


While not morally bound to obey the laws 


made without her consent, yet we find women 
the most law-abiding class of citizens in the com- 
munity. While not recognized as a component 
part of the government, she is most active in all 
great movements for education, religion, philan- 
thropy and reform. 

The magnificent convocation of women from 
the world over, held at Washington last March, 


a council more important than any since the Diet | 


of Worms, was proof of woman’s marvellous 
power of organization, and her clear comprehen- 
sion of the underlying principles of all questions 
of government. 

With such proof of her keen insight and ex- 
ecutive ability, we invite all interested in good 
government to give us the inspiration of their 
presence in the coming convention. 

ELizaBetH Capy Stanton, Pres. 
Susan B. Antuony, Vice-Pres. 
MATILDA Jostyn Gace, Ch. Ex. Com. 
Racuet Foster Avery, Cor. Sec. 





SUFFRAGE CONVENTION IN OHIO. 


The Ohio Woman Suffrage Association 
will hold a convention in Columbus, 
Jan. 15 and 16, 1889, in which many prom- 
inent people will take part. Large dele- 
gations should be sent from every county 
and local suffrage association, from 
Women’s Christian Temperance Unions 
and Relief Corps, and from the Ohio 
Grange. Suffragists from all parts of the 

- State are invited to be present. It is 
hoped that all who are in sympathy with 
our aims or who desire to know more 
about our work will avail themselves of 


this opportunity. Among the speakers | 


culty.” 


The Turkish Consul at | 


ville could not enliven their business trips 
with gambling. How many of the wives 
of those prominent merchants, with boys 


ordinances against houses of ill-fame. He 
was met with a similar petition from prom- 
inent citizens, protesting on the same 
ground—the “business interests.” ‘The 
mayor of still a third city, when he was a 
candidate for re-election, was addressing a 
political meeting. He thought there were 
only men present. In asking them for 
their votes, he boasted of the fact that 
these evil resorts had been protected and 
had prospered under his administration. 
We are told that he “almost dissolved him- 
self in apologies” when he saw, by her ris- 
ing with her husband to leave the hall, that 
there had been a woman present. Every 
gambler and loafer has a vote with which 
to intimidate a»mayor who tries to do his 
duty. The good wives and mothers have 
no votes with which to sustain him. Is it 
any wonder that officials connive at crime? 
Business men are apt to be too much wrapt 
up in their business interests to consider 
the interests of the home. But the moth- 
ers know all about it. Their business is to 
bring up boys and girls to be good citizens, 
and they know what the interests of their 
business require. That is why the gam- 
blers and liquor-dealers of Washington 
Territory rang bells and lighted bonfires 
when woman suffrage was declared uncon- 
stitutional. 

Women may not know a great deal about 
the tariffas yet. But they know already 
about some things which are more impor- 
tant than the tariff. When the objection 
was made, many years ago, that women 
did not know enough about practical affairs 
to vote, Emerson said: 

‘Human society is made up of partial- 
ities. Each citizen has an interest and 
view of his own. . . . One man is timid, 
and another rash; one would change noth- 
ing, and another is pleased with nothing; 
one wishes schools, another, armies; one, 
gunboats, another, public gardens. Bring 
all these biases together, and something is 
done in favor of them all. Every one is a 
half-vote, but the next elector behind him 
brings the other or corresponding half in 
his hand. A reasonable result is had. Now 
there is no danger, I am sure, of the ex- 
pediency, or of the interest of trade, or 
of imperative class interests being neg- 
lected. There is no lack of votes represent- 
ing the physical wants; and if the unedu- 
cated emigrant vote numbers thousands, 
representing a brutal ignorance and mere 


| physical wants, it is to be corrected by an 


These laws were never made by the peo- | 


ple or for the people. 
mothers. 


Half the people are 
These laws were made by men, 


The Bombay Guardian gives a still worse 
case. A certain Capt. Coward (appropri- 
ately named) is manager of the Indian 
Gold Mining Company at Nadgani. He 
employs a man and woman as his procurer 
and procuress. Last summer the woman 
went to Ootacamund, and saw at the C. M. 
S. Mission School a native girl only four- 
teen years old, named Hannah. A bargain 
was made with the heathen parents of the 
child. 


The father was given fifty rupees | 


and a charcoal contract, and little Hannah | 


was sent up to Capt. Coward’s bungalow, 
where she has remained ever since. The 
Bombay Guardian says: 


‘The mission-workers of Ootacamund 


educated and religious vote representing 
the desires of honest and refined persons. 
. . . As forthe unsexing and contamina- 
tion,—that only accuses our existing poli- 
tics.” L. 8. 


+ 
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HEROISM OF A HULL WOMAN. 





Mrs. Sarah A. Cogan, a young lady re- 
cently married, aged nineteen, the young- 
est daughter of John C. Hayes, of Hull, 
Mass., has not received the recognition 
which her courage and devotion deserve. 
On the 25th of November, when a number 
of seamen were rescued at Hull from a 
stranded vessel, an attempt was made to 
reach them by firing the Hunt gun. But 
the powder was damp and the gun did not 
go off. Mrs. Cogan was the only person 
present whose hand was small enough to 
go into the barrel of the gun to remove 
the damp powder which had failed to ex- 
plode after the lighted fuse had been ap- 
plied. At the risk of losing her life, Mrs. 
Cogan thrust in her arm and removed the 
damp powder, thereby enabling the gun 
to do its work, with the result of saving 
some fifteen lives. Much has been said of 


| the heroism of the men, to whom a large 


sum of money has been presented. They 


| have received medals from the Humane 


immediately communicated with the police | 


of the Nilgiris, who brought the case for- | heroism of this woman of Hull who made 


ward at Gudalur. The magistrate, R. C. 


| C. Carr, discharged the whole of the guilty 
| parties, the father, the mother, the procur- 


ess, and the chief criminal, Capt. Coward. 


| Section 372 of the Indian Penal Code, un- 





der which the case was brought forward, 
is as follows: 

‘*Whoever sells, lets to hire, or otherwise dis- 
poses of any minor under the age of 16 years, 
with intent that such minor shall be employed or 
used for the purpose of prostitution, or for any 
unlawful or immoral purpose, or knowing it. to 
be likely that such minor will be employed or 
used for any such purpose, shall be punished 
with imprisonment of either description for a 
term which may extend to ten years, and shall 
also be liable to fine.” 

“Section 373 provides for exactly the 
cane eT for the one who buys or 

es. \ 

‘In this particular case the magistrate 
discharged the criminals, because (1) he 
said that the child was bought for a mis- 
tress, and that did not amount to prostitu- 


| tion, and (2) keeping a child of four- 





Society and rewards from the general pub- 
lic. But no mention has been made of the 


the rescue possible. H. B. B. 


++ 
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POLICE-MATRON LAW NULLIFIED. 


The law of Massachusetts concerning 
police-matrons is as follows: 

“In the city of Boston the board of 
police shall establish within three months 
after the passage of this act, and shall main- 
tain, a house of detention for the reception 
and confinement of women under arrest; 
and for that purpose said board shall have 
the authority to hire, lease, alter and ar- 
range a building or buildings and to fit up 
the same in a suitable manner.” 

The act of which the above is a part 
(Sec. 3) passed the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture and became a law in April, 1887. 
The petitioners had asked that all women 
arrested within the city proper should be 
taken to one of the police-stations desig- 








nated for this purpose, where a matron 
should be always in attendance, as has 
been successfully accomplished in Chica- 
go, where two matrons are employed in 
each of five central stations. Against this 
the board of police fremonstrated, and 
asked instead for a house of detention. 

To-day, at the end of eighteen months, 
no other place is appointed for arrested 
women in Boston proper than was in use 
before this law was made. 

Since July, 1888, four matrons have 
been employed in alternation, day and 
night, at the Tombs, under the Court- 
House, to which all women arrested in the 
city proper are taken; although, when the 
petitioners suggested this as one of the 
central stations for police-matrons, most 
decided objections were made to it as an 
entirely unfit place, by the board of police, 
and no alterations have been made for 
this use. 

With what consistency can criminals be 
punished for violating the law, when State 
and city officials thus do so with impuni- 


ty? H. B. B. 
———--— --0- 


SUFFRAGE DEBATE AT HARVARD 
COLLEG 





CAMBRIDGE, MAss., JAN. 2, 1889. 
Editor Woman's Journal ; 
The advocates of woman suffrage in Har- 
vard College feel much elated at the result 


of a debate given at the Harvard Union. | 


The affirmatives were from the Fresh- 
man class, the opponents were a Senior 
and a member of the Law School. Many 
of the best men of the college were present. 
The first vote was on the merits of the 
question. 
and stood twenty-three in favor and twen- 
ty-three against suffrage forwomen. After 


the debate, a vote was taken upon the | 


merits of the debate, as presented by 
the leaders, in which thirty-four were 
given for suffrage and thirty-two for the 
opposition. The debate was then thrown 
open to the house. Eight members spoke 
for it and five against it. One said he had 
come there opposed, but had been con- 
vinced by the affirmative side. The final 
vote was taken upon the merits of the 
debate as a whole and stood twenty-one to 
ten in favor of giving women the ballot. 
The hour was very late and many had 
gone home. It is the way of the world. 
Opponents get tired. Only the advocates 
of good measures will stand by until the 
end. 

We hear that the facts presented by the 
affirmatives could not be controverted. 
They received congratulations even from 
those who said ‘‘We went as rabid oppo- 
nents, but are about converted to the 
affirmative by the logic of the advocates 
during the evening.” SPECTATOR. 
—e-o——__—_ 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


BosTON will hold a sociable at its head- 
quarters, 3 Park Street, Jan. 7. Refresh- 
ments will be served. Members of the 
Boston, South Boston, City Point, Rox- 
bury, Jamaica Plain, East Boston, West 
End, Brighton, and Charlestown Leagues 
are invited. 

The annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association will be 
held in Tremont ‘Temple and Meionaon 
Hall, Monday, ‘Tuesday and Wednesday, 
Feb. 4, 5, and 6. 


CHELSEA.—The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Chelsea Woman Suffrage League 
was held in its room in the High School 
Building, Dec. 26, 1888, at 7.30 P. M. 
Great interest was manifested. A ward and 
city committee was chosen, followed by a 


discussion of the need of such a commit- | 
| Wevill sang ‘‘Naomi” and ‘*When the flow- 


tee and its opportunities for work. The 
study of the State constitution was taken 
up, which promises to be of much interest 
and benefic in the coming meetings. 
NETTIE W. LAINE, Rec. Sec. 


Hupson.—The suffragists and temper- 
ance people of Hudson listened this week to 
anaddress by Rev. Ada C. Bowles, the sig- 
nificance of which moves me to call the at- 
tention of your readers to it in the hope 
that it may be heard in other towns. The 
merit of the address is in its presentation 
of the mutual indispensableness of the 
causes of temperance and woman suffrage. 
The speaker referred to the fact that the 
saloon will not go down unless woman so 
decide, and that she cannot make good her 
decision except at the ballot-box. She 


also spoke of the superior morality of | 


women as seen in the statistics of crime, 


and also of the stand of the large majority | 


of Catholic women in favor of prohibition 
as against license. Mrs. Bowles concluded 
from this that through woman suffrage 
the moral character of politics will be im- 
roved. The ort of the ‘ballots cast 
y the women of Boston in its recent 
municipal election, and the large propor- 
tion of those who registered that voted, are 
to be considered. The event proved that 
those were wrong who have often said 
that mostly the lower class and but few 
women would avail themselves of their 
privilege. The lecture presented the suf- 
frage cause to many minds in a new and 
practical way. LARENCE FOWLER. 


Concorp.—“‘We are keeping steadily 
and earnestly at work with beneficial 
results,” ites the president of the 
gg ‘We are read Miss Dawes’s 
book, ‘How We are Governed,’ and dis- 
cussions follow. Our meetings occur on 
the first Saturday of every month. We 
are educating ourselves for full suffrage. 
We feel, now, something like the man 
without a country, and shall, until our full 
franchise is granted.” 





It was taken before the debate, | 





CAMPELLO will prepare for a large pub- 
seottingfbeen).. Bodh: 


NEEDHAM is zonceamonth. A 

bers circulating petiti a 
mem are ons 
raising their contribution for the State 
society. 

Roxsury.—The December meeting of 
the Roxbury Woman League 
was held at the house of the president. 
Miss A. E. Newall, of South Boston, read 
an interesting paper on the ‘Pro; of 
Woman.” It was decided to continue the 
study of ““Bugbee’s Civil Government.” 

rs. 8S. E. D. CURRTER, 
Pres. R. W. 8S. LL. 


TAUNTON meets monthly. A course of 
study in civil government is arranged for 
the League. One woman was recently 
elected on the school board. The League 
will have a reception Jan. 4. 


WESTFIELD.—Prof. Scott, president of 
the League, is in California for his health. 


BRIGHTON will meet next week. 


Cora Scott Ponp, 
State Organizer Mass. W. 8. A. 


—~* 
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PENNSYLVANIA ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation held its Nineteenth Annual Con- 
vention Dec. 26, at No. 1112 Girard Street, 
| the President, Miss Mary Grew, presiding. 
| Communications from officers and mem- 
bers of auxiliary societies in other counties 
were read by the Secretary, Dr. Dodson. 


| The report of the Executive Committee 
congratulated the members on ‘“‘the grow- 
ing interest and activity shown everywhere 
| in the cause of woman’s enfranchisement. 
| That she enjoys greater liberties to-day is 
owing, in a measure, to her own efforts 
and the courage she has shown against all 
opposition to keep her in a state of depen- 
dency and ignorance.” 
‘Fhe engagement of Mrs. Fessenden, of 
| Massachusetts, for three months, was noted 
in the report, which said that she held a 
series of meetings throughout the State, 
iving particular attention to organizing 
ocal societies auxiliary to the State Asso- 
ciation. In conclusion, the committee says 
it has “decided to circulate, during the 
year, petitions to the legislature for muni- 
cipal suffrage, as a surer means of securin 
the end than petitioning for a constitutiona 
amendment.” 

Miss Annie Heacock, the Treasurer, re- 
ported a balance from last year of $981.20, 
and receipts during the year of $400.88, 
making the total amount available $1382.08. 
Of this sum $499.19 was expended, leaving 
in the treasury $882.89. 

The Nominating Committee submitted 
the following list of officers for the ensu- 
ing year, and they were unanimously 
elected : 

President—Miss yo | Grew. 

Vice-Presidents—Carlotta L. Pierce, Mary P. 
Chambers and Sarah H. Magill. 

Treasurer—Miss Annie Heacock. 

Corresponding Secretary—Harriet Purvis. 

Recording Secretary—Margaret J. Burleigh. 

Executive Committee—Sarah H. Pierce, Lucre- 
tia M. B. Mitchell, Mary 8S. Hillborn, Caroline 
M. Dodson, M. D., Julia Myers, Rachael Foster 
Avery, Emily P. Shoemaker, Elizabeth P. Jus- 
tice, Matilda Hindman, of Alleghany County; 
Deborah A. Pennock, of Chester County; Dr. 
Hiram Corson, of Montgomery County; John K. 
Wildman, of Bucks County, and J. 8. Case, of 
Susquehanna County. 


An address was delivered by the Rev. 

T. P. Stevenson, D. D., editor of the Chris- 
tian Statesman. He said that woman was 
| thrust out of her place by might, and suf- 
fered, not because she was a woman, but 

| because she was weak. She was the vic- 
| tim of organized selfishness and might. If 
we place woman in the halls of legislation 








| we shall return to the divine ideal of soci- 


ety. In support of women’s right to share 
in the government, he pointed to the home 
circle, where the father and mother rule 


yaeer, and said that God’s command to 
“ 


onor thy father and mother,” placed 
them on an equality. 


During the meeting, Mrs. Charles H. 


ing tide comes in,” accompanied on the 


| piano by Miss Anna Florence Schmidt. 





+ 
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WHEATON SEMINARY CLUB. 


| Editors Woman’s Journal; 


The New England Wheaton Seminary 
Club is a new organization of women for 
mutual pleasure and profit, and it has al- 
ready yielded a large amount of each to its 
members, and promises still more in the 
future. This club includes all old students, 
teachers, and principals of the well-known 
institution whose name it bears. ‘Two hun- 
dred ladies responded to the circular sent 
out for the first meeting, and the regular 
membership of the club is well on towards 
that number. Meetings are held on the 
third Saturday of each month. at the Tre- 
mont House, Boston. The club was formed 
in the hope that there might be gained 
thereby pleasant social opportunities in the 
reunion of old friends and in the forming 
of new acquaintances among those who 
were at Wheaton at different periods; that 
mental improvement might also be se- 
cured by taking up together, as of yore, 
fresh lines of study, thought and discus- 
sion; and that interest might be quickened 
in the prosperity of the alma mater so 
dear to all. To accomplish these ends, it 
was decided to have at each. meeting a 
lunch and social hour, followed by a meet- 
ing for business and literary exercises, 
members being free to come to one or both 
as desired. The topic for discussion is 
usually presented by some one in a leading 
paper, followed by shorter papers or a dis- 
cussion shared in by several speakers. The 
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first meeting was devoted to memorial ex- 
ercises In honor of Mrs. C. C. Metealf, who 
was for twenty-six years the principal of 
the seminary. The subjects for subsequent 
meetings, past and future, are as follows: 
Nov. 17, 88. The Novel: its Rise and 


Deve ; Present Phases of the Eng- 
lish American Novel. 
Dec. 15, 88. Different Styles of Archi- 


tecture, as illustrated by English Cathe- 
drals. 

Jan. 19, 89. France of to-day in Litera- 
ture, Politics, and Art. 

Feb. 16, 89. Chemistry and its applica- 


tions. 
Mar. 16, 89. Protection vs. Free Trade. 


The wide range of topics selected shows 
wide sympathies and many lines of work 
on the part of the members of the club, 
and is creditable alike to themselves and 
to the institution which gave them their 
education. 

‘The club is officered as follows : 


President, Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill, 
77; vice-presidents, Mrs. Abner R. Tuck- 
er, 39, Mrs. Samuel C. Bartlett, 42, Mrs. 
Emma Barstow Bates, 58, Mrs. ag oe 
Allen, °61, Miss Clara M. Pike, °66, Miss 
Etta B. Towne, ’82; secretary, Mrs. Mattie 
Cc. Brigham Chase 
May 
tee, president, secretary and treasurer, ex 


officiis ; programme committee, Miss Har- 
19 E. Paine, 62, Miss Frances V. Emer- 


, 70; treasurer, Miss 


“son, 72, Mrs. Jeannie Woodbury Lincoln, 


66; music committee, Miss Ellen Louise 
Hopkins, °80, Mrs. Susie Thayer Fox, °71, 
Mrs. Nellie Hill Fisher, °68. 


—+ oo 


A GOOD SUGGESTION. 


Evanston, ILL., DEC. 24, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 
I notice that Congress has appropriated 


$500,000 to defray the expense of a His- | 


. Woolley, '84; executive commit- | 





torical Commission, so to speak, the duty | 
of which is to collect and preserve every- | 


thing available about our national records 
and life, as the materials, I suppose, of the 


present and future historian. This is ad- | 


mirable, and with Hon. Andrew D. White 
as president of the association, which has 
power to add to its numbers if I am not 
mistaken, it seems practicable to secure the 
appointment of a woman. Will you not 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The State University of Oregon has 150 
women students. ~ 

The Englishwoman’s Review gives an ad- 
mirable summary of the year’s gains. 

Gen. Lew Wallace has had his “Ben 
Hur” printed with raised letters for the 
blind. 

The secretary of the Ramabai Associa- 
tion reports sixty-one circles, with a mem- 
bership of 2,362. 

Mrs. A. F. Newton, of Marlboro’, Mass., 
edits the W. C. T. U. Column in the Marl- 
boro’ American. 

Mrs. Burnett’s famous juvenile, ‘‘Sara 
Crewe,” has been brought out in Germany 
in the Tauchnitz series. 


Mme. Lavroffsky, a celebrated Russian 
chess-player, is said to have amassed a for- 
tune by her proficiency in the game. 


The proposed educational test in South 
Carolina would disfranchise 15,000 white 
voters, and reduce the whole vote by one- 
half. 

There are about 70,000 lace-makers in 
Normandy, and in all France there are 
nearly 200,000 women engaged in this in- 
dustry. 





One of the oldest and most useful char- | 


lum, which was founded in 1815 by Mrs. 


Madison while her husband was president. | 


The society known as the King’s Daugh- | 
ters was formed at the house of Mrs. Mar- | 


garet Bottume in New York, Jan. 13, 1886. 
Last May it numbered 40,000 members. 


The Springfield Republican, in its New 
Year summary, calls the large vote cast by 
Boston women at the recent school elec- 


ities of Washington is the city orphan asy- | general election. 


The Minister of Instruction in France | 


has been applied to by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment to send out to Japan two French 
women teachers with university degrees to 
fill posts in a large girls’ school. There 
are to be two English, two American, and 
two German governesses as well. 


A woman who was taken to the County 


Almshouse from Bellefontaine, O., a few | 


days ago, with her three children, escaped 


one night, and, taking a wheelbarrow, | 


loaded her babies into it, and walked and 
wheeled them ten miles to her former 
home. Her pluck is so much admired that 
she will be assisted with work and money, 
and will not be obliged to return. 


Le Journal Illustré, of December 16th, 
says: “A grand life has just gone out at 
Paris, which merits the recognition of all. 
The Duchess de Galliera, Italian by birth, 
but French in heart, divided between the 
two countries, who ought never to hate 
each other, her immense fortune. The ob- 
ject of her long and noble existence was to 
do good. All her time and wealth were 
employed in works of benevolence. We 
owe homage to her memory.” 

Mrs. Labouchere presided lately at a 
meeting of one of the Women’s Liberal As- 
sociations in England. She said the Tory 





The movement in favor of the higher 
education of women goes steadily forward. 
It is worth while to note that schools and 
chairs for teaching domestic economy are 
increasing, as liberally educated women 
multiply. The breadth of mind and rich- 
ness of interests resulting among women 
from wise college education are enlarging, 
we believe, their conception of the import- 


ance and possibilities of home-life.—Chaw- | ~ 


tauquan. 


The ‘‘Ladies’ Discussion Society” is the | 


name of an organization in Cambridge Uni- 
versity, England. A circular sets forth 


that “the main object of the society is to | 
give to ladies who are interested in public | 
questions increased facilities for obtaining | 


information and for hearing the views of 
those who have made such questions their 
special study. It has been thought that this 


object could be best attained by holding | 


meetings for the purpose of hearing and 
discussing papers from qualified persons 
on various public questions.” 


Belgian wise men are quarrelling as to 
whether school-teachers should marry. 


| One party complains that married women 
| are liable to be interrupted in their duties 


ladies boasted that they had won the last | 


The Liberal women 
meant to dotheir best to win the next elec- 
tion, but they would not boast until they 
had done it. She protested against the 
idea that because women were interesting 
themselves in politics, they were going to 


| neglect their homes and children. 


tion “the principal political event of the | 


year.” 
The Harvard Debating Society recently 


I desire it to be distinctly understood 
that I would not spend my time and money 


| schoolmistress who adds one to the num- | 


to save those men who vote to perpetuate | 


the soul-destroying liquor traffic, but I am 
glad to protect the women and children 


| 
who have no vote, and who are by far the 


| discussed woman suffrage, and the vote, | 
| both on the merits of the debate and the 
| merits of the question, was in favor of the 


enlist helpful influences to bring this | 


about? 

Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, editor of the 
Magazine of American History, ought surely 
to be named as one candidate, and, had she 
belonged to the regnant sex, would have 
been chosen by Congress beyond a perad- 
venture. a 

Yours for ‘‘a fair divide” of this world’s 
goods between the fair and sturdy, 
FRANCES E. WILLARD. 
——_e@ @———_ 
OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw YORK, JAN. 1, 1889. 
Editor’s Woman's Journal : 

New Year’s day brings with it many 
political changes, as so many of our offi- 
cial terms date from to-day. Gov. Hill is 
sworn in for a new term of three years in 
the gubernatorial chair, and Lieut.-Gov. 
Jones for three years as his second, and as 
presiding officer of the Senate. Gov. Hill, 
without being at all an advocate of our 
cause, has been fair to the women of the 
State in signing bills for their advantage. 
As he commuted the death sentence of 
Chiari Cignarali, we shall have to forgive 
him for hanging the wretched Mrs. Druse. 

The Legislature will organize to-mor- 
row, and in caucus of the two houses have 
already nominated for presiding officers. 
In the Senate, Hon. J. Sloan Fassett, of 
Elmira, was nominated by the Republicans 
for president pro tem. Mr. Fassett has 
voted for our bill, and we may therefore 
look for his favorable influence this win- 
ter. In the Assembly the caucus nomi- 
nated Hon. Fremont Cole, of Schuyler, as 
speaker. Mr. Cole is consistently opposed 
to suffrage for women, but has been in 
every way courteous to its advocates. 
Most of our champions in former years 
are re-elected to seats in the Assembly, 
Messrs. Husted, Saxton, Ainsworth and 
many others. 
that of last year, and Hon. C. Vedder, of 
Cattaraugus, has been asked to take 
charge of the municipal] suffrage bill. 

In this city our odd and somewhat can- 
tankerous mayor, Hon. Abraham 8. Hew- 
ett, goes out of office, and is succeeded by 
Mr. Hugh I. Grant, who is said to favor 
the admission of women to places of pub- 


lic usefulness. . 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 


- 149 East 44th Street. 


~~ 
“oe 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Mary WESTON WOODMAN. 

By the death of Mrs. Walter Woodman, 
of Portland, Me., Dec. 27, 1888, aged thirty- 
nine years and eleven months, her family 
loses a most devoted wife and mother, 
and her friends an acquaintance of varied 
accomplishments and a woman of remark- 
able beauty of character. She was the 
daughter of Rev. Dr. Weston, the princi- 
pal of Westbrook Seminary, and leaves a 
husband and four little children whose 
bereavement seems particularly sad. She 


was an ardent woman suffragist. } 
H. B. B. 











The senate is the same as- 


affirmative. 
Two of the most successful college presi- 


dents in Kentucky are women,—Miss Lot- | 


tie A. Campbell, president of Caldwell Col- 
lege, Danville, and Miss A. M. Hicks, 
president of Clinton College.—Courier- 
Journal. 

The Women’s National Industrial League 


will give a concert on January 24, at Chick- | 


ering Hall, New York, the proceeds to be 
used in establishing free reading-rooms and 
a free intelligence bureau for the unem- 


| ployed. 





Mrs. Sarah Bierce Scarborough has been 
elected principal of the new normal depart- 
ment and instructor of industrial drawing 
at Wilberforce University, O. 
borough was professor of French in Wil- 
berforce University for six years. 

The date of the annual meeting of the 
National W. S. A., as announced last week 
in the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, was incorrect. 
The error was first made by the Woman’s 
Tribune of Dec. 22, from which we copied 
it. ‘The date should be Jan. 21, 22 and 23. 


The National W. S. A. of Massachusetts 
held its regular monthly meeting on Fri- 
day of last week, in the Directors’ Parlor 
of the N. E. Women’s Club, at 5 Park 
Street. The principal items of woman suf- 
frage news for the month were enumer- 
ated. 


Mrs. Sear- | 


The fourteenth annual meeting of Bos- | 


ton’s Vassar Alumnz was held at the Hotel 
Brunswick, in this city, last Monday. The 
occasion, as reported in the Bostoh Globe, 
was a most interesting one, and highly 
enjoyed by the fifty members who were 
present. 


“Catherine Cole,” a well-known South- | 
| ana Reformatory for women and girls, near 


ern newspaper writer, recently visited Last 
Island on the Gulf coast, and has been led 
to declare eternal war upon what she calls 
the “ornithological hat,” by observing the 


revolting cruelties practised by the bird- | 


hunters in search of fine plumage to adorn 
women’s hats. 


The New York Workingwomen’s Society | 
will present to the new Legislature a bill for | 


providing eight women as factory inspec- 
tors. The bill gives the appointing power to 
the Governor, instead of leaving it in the 
hands pf Inspector Connolly. Gov. Hill 
has signified his willingness to sign such a 
bill. ns 

If the occasional participation of women 
in public affairs is likely to bring to the 
front such good suggestions as that which 
the Ladies’ Health Protection Society As- 
sociation has revived—that garbage be 
cremated instead of dumped into the 
ocean—then women in politics might be a 
good thing.— The N. Y. Press. 


The directors of the Ontario Ladies’ Col- 
lege at Whitby have decided to erect an im- 
mense gymnasium for the students. This, 
combined with toboggan slide, skating 
rink, riding school, lawn tennis, etc., fur- 
nishes to the pupils of the Ontario Ladies’ 
College a course of physical training un- 
equalled in Canada and unsurpassed on 
this continent. Sosaysthe Toronto Globe. 





greater sufferers. Any man with a family 
who deliberately goes to the polls and 
votes to re-establish dramshops in our 
midst deserves the contempt of all his fel- 
low men.—Henry H. Faxon. 

In Russia, a country which is generally 
regarded as steeped in barbarism, an Im- 
perial Ukase has empowered women to 
study pharmacy. In Sweden the postal 
and telegraphic services have been open to 
women for the last quarter of a century, 
and since 1871 they have had access to the 
Universities, and to the study and practice 
of medicine. In Austria the government 
has given a grant towards the training of 
women as apothecaries and chemists. 

The N. E. Women’s Press Association 
held its annual meeting Jan. 2, at the 
Parker House, in this city. Officers were 
elected as follows: President, Mrs. Sallie 
Joy White; vice-presidents, Mrs. A. E. 
Whittaker, Mrs. S. J. Barrows; secretary, 
Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill; treasurer, Miss 
Helen M. Winslow; auditor, Mrs. 8. C. 
Vogl; executive committee, Miss Alice 
Stone Blackwell, Miss Mary ‘Twombly, 
Mrs. L. A. W. Fowler. 

The Women’s Medical College of Phila- 
delphia is in its thirty-ninth year, and is 
the largest women’s medical college in the 
world. It matriculates this year 160 stu- 
dents, among whom are one each from 
Japan, China and Australia, the others being 
from nearly every State in the Union. Its 
course consists of three years, with an ad- 
ditional year’s study which is optional with 
the students, but which is recommended by 
the institution. An effort is being made to 


| endow a Chair of ‘“‘Preventive Medicine.” 


The New York Prison Association, after 
long investigation, decide that the women 
convicts should be cared for in a separate 
institution, with rules and regulations of 
its own. The success of the women’s State 
prison in Massachusetts, and of the Indi- 


Indianapolis, lead the members of the 
Prison Association to think that New York 
should have a similar prison. If the plan 
is successful, the site of the women’s pris- 
on will probably be Brooklyn. 


Mrs. Louisa P. Hopkins, one of the Su- 
pervisors of Public Schools of Boston, 
will lecture on ‘‘Development of Character 
in Schools” before the Physiological Insti- 
tute, next Thursday at 3 P. M. Women 
who have recently been aroused to an 
interest in the schools, and who wish intel- 
ligently to use their right of suffrage to 


promote their welfare, can avail themselves | 


of this opportunity to learn something of 
the thought and moral influence that is 
directing so vital an interest as the educa- 
tion of the young. 


Under a special law passed by the Iowa. 


Legislature a few years ago, women are 
eligible to the offices of county recorder 
and county superintendent of schools. 
There are at present four women in Iowa 
holding the position of county auditor: 
Lizzie. Letech, of Cerro Gordo County; 
Eva Klingensmith, of Madison; Addie 
Hayden, of Warren, and Ellen Scott, of 
Worth. Among the women serving as 
county superintendent of schools are Julia 
B. Hoadley, of Decatur, and Mrs. A. N. 
Filson, of Cedar. 


by the incidents of married life. The other | 


declares that unmarried women cannot 


know how to manage children as well as a | 
woman with children of her own. It | 


seems that in Brussels the law allows every 


ber of his Belgian majesty’s subjects, a 
fortnight’s leave, after which she has to 


pay five dollars weekly until she comes | 


back. In Prussia if they marry they are 
discharged, and in Saxony marriage in- 
volves a forfeiture of their right to a pen- 
sion. 

Commenting on the result of the Boston 
election and on the prominent part the la- 
dies took in voting for the school board, 
Mr. Whittier, the poet, says in a published 
interview: ‘Why in the name of common 
sense should we permit every scalawag 
who wears trousers to vote, and yet deny 
that privilege to women?’ Well said. 
This is a question that must be answered. 


The noble poet shames the so-called poli- | 


ticians who raise their hands in holy hor- 


CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 
To the Editor : 
Please inform readers that I have a 
above-named disease. 
timely use thousands of cases have 
anently cured. I shall be glad to send two 
of my remedy Free to any of your read- 
ers who have consum if they send me 
their «xpress and P. O. address. 
ly, T. A. Stocem, M. C., 
181 Pearl Street, New York. 














Absolutely Pure. 


A marvel of purity, 


This powder never varies. 
strength and wholesomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 
competition, with the multitude of low test, short 
weight, alum or phosphate powders. Sold oni 
incans. Roya. BAKING Powver Co., 106 Wall 
Street, N. Y. 


_ Party Gloves, 


| From 8 to 30 Buttons in length, in all the fashion- 
able shades, at 


‘Miss M. F. FISK’S, 


53 West Street. 


$1.50. 








ror at the thought of woman suffrage, but | 


absolutely fail to give any reason in com- 
mon sense why women should not have a 
better right to vote, especially at muni- 


cipal elections, than the drunken rowdies, | 
tramps and vagrants who flock around the | 


polls to get two dollars or three dollars 
apiece.—Albany Evening Journal. 

The Paris correspondent of the N. Y. 
Tribune says, in discussing the proposal to 
let French tradeswomen vote for Judges 
of the Tribunal of Commerce: ‘*The 
Frenchwoman is slighted in a shameful 
way by the code, which was drawn up by 


men who had gone through the corrupt so- | 


ciety of the eighteenth century. They 
took for granted that every woman is an 
utter and incurable liar. No woman, there- 
fore, can be a witness in a civil matter 
other than a birth registration. Manners 
have softened the actions of laws. My 
feeling is that Frenchwomen are, taken in 


the mass, better qualified to vote at elec- | 


tions than their husbands, because they 
are not open to the influence of the pub- 
lican, and have marvellously clear and 
hard heads.” 


A friend of the School for Young Wom- 
en in Columbus, Miss., says that the idea 
on which the school is founded is that 
‘“*Women, being physically inferior to men, 
should be more carefully educated in order 
that they may make the most of such op- 
portunities as are offered them.” This 
school has more than 200 boarders, and they 
are taught, aside from the regular course of 
study, various kinds of housework, tele- 
graphy, type-writing, type-setting, stenog- 


raphy, art decoration, wood-carving, dress- | 


making, as they may elect, and all are car- 
ried to a proficiency to enable self-support. 
It is claimed by the supporters of the 
school that the young women, when they 
| have finished the course, are as well fitted 
as science can make them for earning a 


| living unaided, or for making a home | 


happy by a proper performance of those 
domestic duties which fall to the part of 
wife and mother. 





Maxe No Mistake.—If you have made up 
your mind to buy Hood’s Sarsaparilla do not be 
induced to take any other. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
is a peculiar medicine, possessing, by virtue of 
its peculiar combination, proportion and prepara- 
tion, curative power superior to any other article 
of the kind before the people. For all affections 
arising from impure blood or low state of the sys- 
tem it is unequalled. Be sure to get Hood’s. 





Tux new Floral Album published by Isaac F. 
Tillinghast, La Plume, Pa., contains description 
and illustrations of many of the most beau 
treasures of the floral kingdom. It will be of 
interest to every lover of flowers. It will be sent 
post-paid on receipt of 50 cents. See advt. 





Consumption is the most dreaded of diseases. 
Magee’s Emulsion has cured several cases where 
physicians pronounced the cases hopeless. 








Party GLoves, from eight to thirty button in 
| length, at Miss Fisk’s, 53 West Street. 





AN ACCEPTABLE 
HOLIDAY GIFT 
| —TOo— 


YOUNG, MIDDLE-AGED OR ELDERLY 


Relatives or Friends, 


—Is A— 


Year’s Subscription to the 


~Woman’s Journal 


We will send the Woman’s Journal to 
new subscribers from now to January 1, 
1890, for the reduced price of first year’s 
subscription, 


$1.50. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Copies of the WOMAN’S JOURNAL for 
this week will be sent, as samples, to a large 
number of addresses furnished by present sub- 
scribers. 

The publishers, of course, hope that acquaint- 
ance with the paper may lead to permanent sub- 
scriptions; but no financial responsibility is 
incurred by the reciprents, as no sample copies 
| will be sent after the expiration of the time 
| specified, without definite orders. 

WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 
3 Park Street, Boston 








‘MAGEE’S 
EMULSION 


No other proprietary medicine has the 
endorsement of Physicians to the same 
extent. 

None is used in Hospital practice with so 
large a percentage of satisfactory results. 

No other remedy has cured so many 
cases of 
CONSUMPTION 

and other Pulmonary Diseases. 
SCROFULA 
is entirely eradicated from the system by 
its use. 

It is as easy to take as Maple Syrup or 
Honey, and can be retained by the most 
delicate stomachs without nausea. 

IF YOU have a Cold, Cough, Bron- 
chitis, Dyspepsia, or a generally run-down 
system, you can regain health and strength 
quickly by the use of 


MAGEE’S 
EMULSION 


Ask your Druggist for it, and take only that labelled 


J. A. MAGEE & CO., Lawrence, Mass. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
IN THE GARDEN. 


BY &. H. J. 


Scented depths of silver lilies, mignonette, and roses 
Pearied all with dew, 

Honeysuckle, pinks, azaleas, heliotrope and pansies, 
Flowers of every hue; 

And a little, dimpled streamlet, from the sua-bright 

fountain, 

Soft pattering through,— 

Ferns o’erwaved it, mosses drank it, and the violet 


In a hood of blue,— 


Garden meet for baby’s pleasure! 
anear it 
Azure heights did woo. 
Here we joyed the happy summer, he and I together. 
How the hours flew! 


Now I'm sitting lone and weary, dully hear the birds 
that 
Have no cause to rue. 
I have only heart to wonder why the grave which 
holds him 
Could not take two. 
Oh, I know that his wee footsteps, in the heavenly 
places, 
Make a music new! 
But I am so very lonely! and my days seem count- 


Stately elms 


— 
His were so few! 


When I am less sorrow-blinded, I may see God's 
kindness 
Than death more true; 
I'll entwine a fairer garland, sometime, when I'm 
* stronger, 
Amaranth with yew. 
It may be grief’s dread anointing with his spirit 
vision 
Shall mine eyes endue, 
Till, where golden harps are ringing, I, for tender 
memory, 
Fold himself in lieu. 
a -*oe- —— 


LOOK UP. 


By night the heavens cradle me, the while I dream 
my dreams, 

And when I waken, ah! how small my little cham- 
ber seems! 





If on your soul the changeful world casts daily doubt 
and terror, 
Look up to the eternal skies where never star makes 
error. 
—From the German of Rueckert. 
—— 


TEN YEARS,* 


BY MARY A. LATHBURY. 





A ripple rose upon a lake 
And left a circle there. 

“*A pebble from the shore,” some said, 
“Sent singing through the air.” 

But one whose vision sometimes falls 
Beyond our common ken, 

Looked up and said, ‘A thought of God 
Has fallen among men.” 

We watched the circles as they spread; 
We watched the long, bright hours, 

Till all the lonely shores replied, 
“The thought of God is ours.” 

The singing sedges bore it on; 
The grasses to the grain; 

The woodland to the mountain pine 
Whispered the thought again. 

Till through the highways of the world, 
The paths of air and sea, 

A thought went throbbing on its way 
Into eternity. 

The hours are years; the years are ten; 
The circles—what are they? 

A hundred thousand hearts bear on 
The thought of God to-day. 

Through many a heart and many a home 
The living current flows ; 

The weary waste and wilderness 
Has blossomed as the rose. 

And o’er the clamor of the world, 
Its sounds of greed and strife, 

A voice is crying clear and sweet, 
“The only wealth is life.” 

Where is the prophet, where the seer 
Anointed to behold 

The years, by tens, run down the glass 
Of time like sands of gold? 

And when a hundred tens are told— 
O far Eternity! 

The years alone may tell us what 


A thought of God shall be! 
—Chautauquan. 


* Written in honor of the 10th anniversary ef the 
founding of the Chautauqua L. 8. C. 
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I THOUGHT I STOOD. 


BY OLIVE SCHREINER. 


PART I. 

I thought I stood in heaven before God’s 
throne; and God asked me what I had 
come for. I said I had cqme to arraign my 
brother, Man. 

God said, ‘‘What has he done?” 

I said, ‘‘He has taken my sister, Woman, 
and has stricken her, and wounded her, 
and thrust her out into the streets; she lies 
there prostrate. His hands are red with 
her blood. J am here to arraign him; that 
the kingdom be taken from him, because 
he is not worthy, and given unto me. My 
hands are pure.” 

I showed them. 

God said, ‘Thy hands are pure. Lift up 
thy robe.” 

I raised it; my feet were red, blood-red, 
as if I had trodden in wine. 

God said, ‘‘How is this?” 

I said, ‘‘Dear Lord, the streets on earth 
are full of mire. If I should walk straight 
on in them my outer robe might be be- 
spotted, you see hew white itis! There- 
foreI pickmyw ” 

God said, ‘“‘On 14?” 

I was silent, and I let my robe fall. I 
wrapped my mantle about my head. I 
went out softly. I was afraid the angels 
would sée me. 








PART I. 

Once more I stood at the gate of heaven, 
I and another. We held fast by each other; 
we were very tired. Our clothes were 
heavy, the mud was onthem. We looked 
up at the great gate. The angel opened it, 
and we went in. We walked across the 
marble floor, up to the great throne. They 
divided us. Her they set upon the top- 
most step; but me upon the lowest. For 
the angel said, ‘‘Last time she came, she 
left red footmarks on the floor we had to 
wash out with our tears. Let her not go 
up.” , 

But she with whom I came, looked back, 
and stretched out her hand forme. And I 
went up, and stood by her. We were in 
the full light. 

God said, ‘‘What have you come for?” 
And I drew my sister a little forward that 
He might see her. God said, ‘How is it 
you two are together?” and I said, ‘‘She 
was lying on the ground in the street and 
they were passing over her, and I lay 
down by her, and she put her arms around 
my neck, and we stood up together.” 

God said, ‘‘Whom have you come here 
to accuse before me?” 

I said, ‘*We accuse no man.” 

God said, ‘‘My children, what is it that 
ye seek?” 

She beside me drew my hand that I 
should speak for both. I said, ‘‘We are 
come to ask that thou wouldst speak unto 
Man, our brother; that he might under- 
stand, and that he”’—— 

God said, ‘*Take the message down to 
him.” 

I said, ‘‘But what is the message?” 

God said, “Upon your hearts it is writ- 
ten; take it.” 

We turned to go. 
us to the door. 

One said, “‘Ai, but their dresses are 
beautiful!” Another said, ‘See, they are 
golden!” Another said, ‘‘Hush, it is the 
light from their faces.” 

And we went down to him.— Women’s 
Penny Paper. 


The angels went with 
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A MOUTHFUL OF AIR. 


BY JOHN HABBERTON. 


**Reine, little wife,” said Bert Brown- 
ley one evening, afew minutes after reach- 
ing home, ‘‘what has gone wrong to-day ?” 

‘‘Nothing, dear,” said Mrs. Brownley, 
without raising her eyes from the little 
sacque she was crocheting for her three- 
year old daughter, who was still called 
“the baby.” 

“Oh, Reine! Where’s the sense in say- 
ing that to your husband, who’s been read- 
ing your face for years? Something has 
gone wrong; don’t deny it again, but tell 
me what it was, so I may set matters 
right.” 

‘‘Nothing, dear—really,” replied Mrs- 
Brownley; ‘“‘if there were anything to tell, 
I would tell you.” 

‘*Has baby been a regular dragon?” 

‘“*“N—no; I can’t say she has, but she 
certainly isn’t as sweet as she used to be. 
She frets a great deal when things don’t 
suit her.” 

“How strange! Nobody else does it 
that you ever heard of, eh? But I know 
the trouble didn’t come from baby. Has 
some caller tried to overwhelm modest 
little you with her magnificence?” 

“No; no one has called. Mrs. Hall 
Trotter drove by, and Major Ryde and his 
wife went into the Blamwrights, but neith- 
er of them stopped here. People aren’t 
going to waste their time on a mere nobody 
like me.” 

‘You blessed little hypocrite!” said 
Bert, putting a kiss on his wife’s forehead. 
‘““°Twas only two days ago that you had 
so many calls, from people quite as ‘‘swell” 
as Mrs. Hall Trotter and the Rydes, that 
it took you all the evening to tell me what 
they said. Dothink backward forty-eight 
hours, if you feel that you’ve been slight- 
ed; then you'll change your mind.” 

“Oh, it isn’t that—alone,” said Reine, 
still keeping her eyes upon her needles 
and worsted. ‘The cook didn’t seem 
pleased at something I ordered her to do, 
though ’twas nothing unusual. I couldn’t 
keep my mind on my prayers while try- 
ing to say’’—— 

“I’ve had that trouble myself, darling,” 
said Bert, gravely; ‘‘had it frequently.” 

“And,” continued Reine, “my hair 
would not do up right, fuss with it all I 
might. I’m getting to look like a real 
old woman, Bert.” 

‘‘Nonsense!”’ This declaration was fol- 
lowed by a shower of kisses on brow, 
cheek and lips, on the cleft in the wife’s 
delicate chin, on a pair of brown eyes and 
even on a tiny nose-tip. Then Bert stood 
off a step or two, as if to contemplate the 
effect of his work, and did not seem 
pleased. 

“I’m sorry you’re feeling so poorly,” he 
continued, ‘for I wanted to talk with you 
about some new ideas for the house we are 


, to build.” 


Reine sighed and said, “Building a new 
house seems such an awful undertaking.” 
“See here, little wife,’ said Bert, in the 





tone of a man announcing a new discoy- 
ery, “‘you're run down and are out of 
sorts. I don't believe you've taken that 
tonic the doctor brought you a week ago.” 

“Yes, I have.” 

“How often—twice?” 

“IT think so,” said Reine, with an effort. 
“T don't believe in doctors’ stuff.” 

Bert leaned against the mantel and 
looked gravely at his wife. She filled his 
heart so completely that he attributed his 
health, spirits, energy and cheerfulness 
entirely to her. He had worked hard all 
day—done two days’ work in one, he told 
himself, as he walked home at night, yet 
all sensation of weariness disappeared the 
instant he entered the house and saw his 
wife. Now that he had learned she was 
in low spirits, he began to feel dismal. 
Suddenly he asked : 

**Reine, have you been out of doors to- 
day?” 

“Oh, yes; I swept the back piazza my- 
self.” 

‘““Were you out yesterday?” 

“No; the weather was too gloomy.” 

Just then the supper-bell rang. As 
soon as the meal was dispatched, Bert 
said : 

“Little wife, what you need is a mouth- 
ful of fresh air.” 

“Q Bert! It is so damp and chilly out 
of doors. Besides, I really haven’t the 
strength to get my hat and cloak and put 
them on.” 

‘*You don't need strength for that,” said 
Bert, dashing, upstairs and quickly return- 
ing with his wife’s out-of-door raiment. 

“Oh, dear!” sighed Reine in protest, but 
Bert gently adjusted her cloak, kissing 
each hand as a sleeve revealed it. He put 
her hat on her head, and even drew the 
gloves upon her hands; then, as she did 
not move toward the door, Bert put his 
arm around her and gently drew her to 
the outer air. 

‘‘Now,” said he, as he felt her arm rest- 
ing on his own, ‘close your lips, breathe 
through your nose, and fill your lungs, 
little wife.” 

“T can’t—I can’t!” she exclaimed, petu- 
lantly. ‘‘*My breath to-day has not gone 
beyond my throat.” 

‘“That’s dreadful! Raise your shoulders 
with each breath, dear, so that the air 
may understand that you expect some- 
thing of it.” 

‘““My feet seem shod with lead.” 

‘*Poor little woman! Lean all the hard- 
er on my arm—lean as if you loved me.” 

**T don’t want to tire you to death.” 

‘‘Nonsense! Anextra hundred weight 
or so is nothing to me, if it consists of 
you. Hold tightly, now; come on!” 

So saying, Bert took a brisk pace. 
Reine began to pant. 

*“*You’re not raising your shoulders at 
each breath, dear; raise them as high as 
you can; slowly, but as high as they will 
go.” 

“If you—persist in going—down this— 
hill, you’ll have to—carry—me up again,” 
gasped Reine. 

“Pd be delighted to carry such a pre- 
cious package up a dozen hills,” said Bert. 
“Come on, little wife; don’t forget the 
long, full breaths—keep your mouth 
closed, though.” 

In five minutes Reine had ceased pant- 
ing; then she said: 

“Tt isn’t as cold and damp as I feared.” 

“Good! Now, if you'll say your pray- 
ers again, I think you'll find you can keep 
your mind on them. I won’t interrupt.” 

Pretty soon Reine said: 

“T wish baby were with us; this air is 
simply delicious—so balmy and bracing!” 

“I’m glad you find it so. Here we are 
at the foot of the hill again. Now put 
your arms around my neck—tightly.” 

‘*What for, you silly fellow?” 

“So I can carry you up hill; you said I 
should have to—don’t you remember?” 

‘Don’t be foolish; I’m going to walk up 
hill; I want to.” 

‘*Your will is law, my lady, but it’s a 
cruel disappointment to yours truly.” 

‘*How glorious the stars are to-night!” 
Reine exclaimed, when they were half-way 
up the hill. ‘“‘It draws me nearer heaven”— 

‘Then I must cover your eyes, so as to 
keep you here,” said Bert, stopping and 
taking his wife to his breast. ‘There! 
now that I have my arm around you tight- 
ly, so you can’t escape, you may look at 
the stars all you like.” 

The road was on the outskirts of a sub- 
urban village; no one was likely to see 
them, so Reine nestled close to her hus- 
band, and both fell to star-gazing and rose 
to new conceptions of the glory of the In- 
finite. When finally they resumed their 
walk and reached their own gate, Reine 
stopped and said: 

“‘Husband, I have a notion; don’t you 
dare laugh at it. We've looked at our lot, 
where we are going to build, on sunny 
days, cloudy days, in summer and in win- 
ter; now let’s go around and see how it ap- 
pears after dark.” 

‘““My dear girl! Don’t you know that 
lot is nearly a mile away?” 

“*T shouldn’t care, to-night, if it were ten 
miles,” said Reine; ‘‘don’t say ‘No’.” 


Soon 





‘Not if I have to crawl on my hands and 
knees behind you.” 

“You poor old felluw! Ill help you 
along. Take my arm—lean on it—lean 
heavily, as if you loved me—ever so 
much.” 

Bert put out his arm, but it went farther 
than the elbow which touched his side; it 
found its way round under Reine’s other 
elbow. It was not a graceful position for 
two pedestrians to be in, but neither 
seemed to find it uncomfortable. They 
reached the lot, leaned against the old rail 
fence which still surrounded it, and Bert 
said : 

‘Rather a gloomy prospect by night.” 

‘Not if you think of how it will look 
when the house is done,” said Reine brisk- 
ly. ‘There'll always be a light in one win- 
dow or other, you know, when you come 
home, and baby will be there, and you'll 
know I’m longing for you to come, and it 
ought to cheer you to know that you—you, 
will be the only man in the world for 
whom the happiest woman in the world is 
waiting. Oh, I do wish that house might 
be begun to-morrow; it does seem as if I 
couldn’t wait.” 

‘Building a new house seems such an 
awful undertaking,” said Bert, imitating 
the tone in which he had heard the same 
remark an hour or two before. He gota 
sharp tap on the ear for reply, so he made 
haste to change the subject of conversa- 
tion by saying: 

“T shall snub Mrs. Hall Trotter and the 
Rydes next time I meet them, for not drop- 
ping in to-day.” 

‘Don’t, please, dear,” said Reine. ‘Quite 
likely the Rydes were going to the Blam- 
wrights for dinner; I know an invitation 
has been pending for some weeks. And 
quite likely Mrs. Hall Trotter had come 
out merely to see old Mrs. Parkins, whom 
she always cheers so much. She is de- 
voted to sick people, you know, though 
she has very little time to spare.” 

“It shall be as you say,” Bert replied, as 
they started homeward ; and Reine reverted 
to the new house, and talked so rapidly 
that her husband could scarcely find space 
for a simple “tyes” or “tno.” Arrived at 
home, Bert helped his wife out of her cloak 
and hat, and then exclaimed: 

‘*What splendid carnations! 
you get them?” 

‘*Where?” asked Reine, looking wonder- 
ingly about the room. Bert held a pocket 
mirror before his wife and replied : 

“Can't you see?” 

Suddenly the carnations flushed deep- 
er. Bert threw himself into an easy-chair, 
for he was tired. In a moment Reine’s 
cheek was on his shoulder. 

**Poor, troubled, over-worked, tired-out 
little wife !’’ murmured Bert. 

“T never felt better in my life,” Reine 
exclaimed, caressing her husband. 

“To what am I indebted for all these 
kisses?” asked Bert. 

“Nothing,” said Reine. “I can’t help 
it.” 


Where did 


‘*Aren’t you very tired?” asked Bert, af- 
ter playing two or three moments with a 
little curl on his wife’s brow. 

“No,” drawled Reine softly, ‘‘only a lit- 
tle sleepy.” 

“I want to give you one injunction,” 
said Bert, stopping a moment as the couple 
reached the foot of the stair. ‘I’m not 
making any personal reflections, but when 
you find any other woman to whom every- 
thing is looking gloomy, and who can’t 
keep her mind on her prayers, advise her 
to go out and take a mouthful of air. It’s 
the one thing necessary.” 

‘“There’s one thing more, if the advice is 
to succeed,” said Reine. 

‘*What is that?” 

‘“‘A husband to remind her of it—and 
help her take it; ‘a husband just like you.” 
—Standard of the Cross and the Church. 
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A COUNTRY COUSIN AND A TALL HAT. 


Beg a country cousin, borrow one, steal 
one, or get into the immediate neighbor- 
hood of a party which has a legitimate 
claim on one, as I did at the Broadway 
Theatre the other evening. Her name was 
Bess, or so the good-looking young feliow 
called her who was her chaperone. She 
had brown hair and pretty brown eyes. 
She sat beside me, and I almost became a 
convert to the wildest theories of personal 
electricity as I felt the thrills ‘of excite- 
ment run over her, infecting me with a 
fresh sense of the shine of jewels, the 
frou-frou of silks, the odor of roses, the 
phalanx of dames and dowagers and maid- 
ens all a-row, the details one and all of the 
pretty picture which the hardened theatre- 
goer fails to see because of its familiarity. 

Two minutes before the curtain rose 
there dropped into the chair immediately 
in front of hera young woman. The young 
woman wore a picturesque hat. It was not 
a high-crowned hat, but it was exceedingly 
comprehensive. It was a black velvet hat, 
and its brim was flapping and many, many 
inches wide. About, the hat was wound 
blackribbon. It was extremely wide black 
ribbon, and it hung in two dead walls of 
streamers behind. 








Bess couldn't understand it. ‘What a 
lovely hat,” said she to the young man 
aforementioned, ‘‘but I don't believe I can 
see.” Little Lord Fauntleroy was received 
with acclamations. “I can’t see!” and Bess’ 
eyes opened pathetically wide and the cor- 
ners of her babyish mouth went down. [ 
doubt if the child had ever been to a 
theatre before in her life. She was terri- 
bly disappointed, and her grief, like her 
joy, quivered in her very finger-tips, and 
awakened sympathetic shocks in me. “I 
wonder if she can possibly know?” Bess 
was very ignorant, and her ignorance gave 
hercourage. Before her companion could 
check her she had bent forward. “I’ve 
been counting for a week on this evening, 
and now your beautiful hat is in the way.” 
The owner of the hat was astounded. She 
turned and looked Bess in the face. She 
was a handsome woman, who might have 
been a belle for ten or twelve winters, a 
thoroughly au fait woman of the world. I 
looked to see Bess annihilated. But, could 
I believe my eyes? The girl’s innocent 
rusticity and evident admiration softened 
her. She lifted her hands, drew out a pin 
flashing with jewels, asked, ‘‘Is this bet- 
ter?” and set the offending beauty in her 
lap. ‘*Thank you, oh, so much!” said 
Bess. 
should miss the play.” The handsome 
woman’s face softened still more. She 
smiled, ‘‘thoped the young lady would en- 
joy it,” and turned to the stage once more. 
—Eliza Putnam Heaton. 


— + +- 
THE SEPARATE SCHOOL TICKET. 


We are glad to publish below the card 
issued by Mrs. E. D. Cheney, Miss Pea- 
body, and other ladies, in regard to their 
separate ticket for school committee. Ref- 
erence is made to the fact that the prepara- 
tion of the ticket was left to the ladies who 
had acted during the summer and fall as 
nominating committee for the women vot- 
ers, and in that capacity had investigated 
the record of the candidates. It may be 
added that two of the members of the form- 
er nominating committee declined to take 
part in preparing the separate ticket, not 
because they thought there was anything 
wrong or unjustifiable about it—for any 
person or persons have a perfect right to 
nominate an independent ticket for school 
committee, and to advise people to vote it 
—but because they doubted the wisdom of 
such action in the present case. 


A CARD. 


Now that the din and smoke of the con- 
flict are passing away, we gladly take an 
opportunity to wuphela the reasons for the 
action taken by a number of Boston wom- 
en in sending out a separate ballot at the 
last election. 

For the last seven years the registered 
women voters have appointed a ward and 
city committee and an independent nomi- 
nating committee to arrange for the elec- 
tion. These committees have reported to 
a convention held in the autumn, and the 
ballot has been sent by mail to every wom- 
an voter. A nominating committee was 
thus appointed last spring. At a meeting 
of voters of 1887, called in October, it was 
left to these two committees to call the 
voters together at such time and place and 
by such methods as they found practicable, 
to take the usual action in regard to the 
election. In November another meeting 
was called, at which a majority of those 
present reversed this action and voted not 
to receive the report of the nominating 
committee, and to issue no separate ballot. 
In the meantime many women, both of the 
old and new voters, were anxiously asking 
about the nominations, and they had been 
told that the ballot would be sent as here- 
tofore. 

We considered not only that it was im- 
portant to fulfil the promise thus given, but 
that many women would be at a loss in re- 
gard to the manner of voting and the names 
recommended by responsible women with- 
out such assistance. There was no certainty 
that all or even any of the parties would 
print the separate ballot for women re- 
quired by law, and we did not wholly ap- 
prove of any ticket presented up to that 
time. 

Such members of the Massachusetts 
School Suffrage Association as could con- 
veniently meet invited the nominating 
committee to confer with them and give 
them the results of their investigations. 
At this conference it was decided to put 
forth a ballot, not in the name of the asso- 
ciation, since no regular meeting had been 
called, but as recommended by such influ- 
ential women as could give their names in 
the short time before it was sent out. 

The report of the nominating committee 
was'heard, and we then proceeded to ac- 
cue names from which to make up the 
ballot, special regard bein ge to two 
points—first, as far as might be, to retain 
valuable retiring members of the board, 
cmpenmnse being a qualification not to be 
lightly thrown away; and second, to se- 
cure, if possible, the return of those wom- 
en whose names stood on any of the 
tickets. 

It was left to the nominating committee 
to prepare a ticket from the names thus 
approved, with due regard to the influence 
we might be able to exert in their election. 
Ballots were mailed to all women whose 
names were on the precinct lists. 

While we regret that the old members, 
whose services were considered important, 
were not returned to the board, we ma 
yet feel heartily thankful for much whic 

y been gained. The election of school 
committee commanded unusual interest, 
and all parties strove to make good nomi- 
nations. Very few names were placed on 
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any tickets which did not deserve their 
lace. 
P’Our action was taken to meet an emer- 
gency which arose suddenly, and which 
we trust will fot.oceur again. By the law 
for seeret be ny last “year, and 
by the action which we hope the Legisla- 
ture will take this year, the necessity fora 
separate ticket for women may be done 
away with, and we shall be happy to vote 
with others for the best men an 
nominated for school committee. 
E, D. CHENEY. 
L. M. Peapopy. 
L. A. Hatcu. 
SALOME MERRITT. 
A. A. BRIGHAM. 
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“WOMAN'S SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 
SCIENCE CLUB” IN ILLINOIS. 


The multiplication of women’s clubs 
and societies of all sorts within the last 
few years, would be regarded as phenome- 
nal were it not recognized as a keynote of 
the age. In these days of increased intel- 
lectual activity among women, when 
thought crystallizes into ideas, ideas in- 
evitably focalize in organizations as never 
before. 

In the world of matter, creative energy 
proceeded from inorganic to organic forms. 
It is natural, indeed, scientifically speak- 
ing, inevitable, that intellectual energy 
should do likewise. Less and less, as the 
years run on, is brain force lost to the 
world through its isolation in the iudivid- 
ual. More and more is conservation of 
such force achieved through organizations 
of individuals. Apropos of all this and 
more, in our conservative university town 
of Champaign (when was not a univer- 
sity town conservative?) we have a flour- 
ishing ‘‘Woman’s Social and Political 
Science Club.” This club is at present en- 
gaged in the study of civil government; 
and, in order to make the beginning sufti- 
ciently foundational in character, the Con- 
stitution of the United States was chosen. 
The study of the national constitution will 
probably be followed by the study of our 
Illinois State constitution, and this, in 
turn, by those statutes of the State relat- 
ing to the interests of women, children, 
and thehome. Eventually, of course, will 
come the science of politics, sociology, 
ete. To supplement the work done by the 
club at its fortnightly meetings, parlor 
lectures are provided at intervals for the 
entertainment and instruction of the club 
and Its invited friends. The subjects of 
these lectures have been ‘“The Evolution 
of the Legal Status of Women, Children, 
and the Home in Illinois,” ‘*The Tariff,” 
and ‘Probate Business;” to be followed 
later by two constitutional lectures. 

On the evening of Dec. 13, Mrs. May 
Wright Sewall, of Indianapolis, delivered 
before the club her lecture on Margaret 
Fuller. This was originally read before 
the .Woman’s Club of Indianapolis, later 
before the Century Club of Philadelphia, 
and various club organizations of women 
in the leading cities of the country. This 
lecture was tendered the club by its presi- 
dent, Mrs. J. L. Ray, in whose parlors an 
audience of Champaign’s most cultured 
people assembled to listen to Mrs. Sewall. 
Following the lecture, which was received 
with universal favor, a reception was held 
which enabled Mrs. Sewall and her hear- 
ers to know each other personally. As 
supplementing this ‘‘feast of reason and 
flow of soul” light refreshments were 
served. 

A large audience assembled at the Cham- 
paign Opera House on the afternoon of the 
next day, Dec. 14, to listen to Mrs. Sewall’s 
address on “The Social and Domestic Ef- 
fects of the Higher Education of Women.” 
In it the dress, education, and physical 
culture of our girls were discussed. This 
was made more especially interesting from 
the fact that it followed closely upon a 
lecture delivered here by Mrs. Livermore 
on *“*What Shall we Do with Our Daugh- 
ters?” of which it was a ‘fitting continua- 
tion. 

So much enthusiasm is felt in the new 
club that there is talk of organizing a sec- 
ond to pursue the same general line of 
study,—the two to come together for par- 
lor lectures. This becomes advisable from 
the fact that the present club was obliged 
to limit its membership very soon after its 
organization, that it might not exceed the 


capacity of the average parlor. 
: E.D.G. 





A CHURCHWOMAN’S VIEW. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Episcopalians revere the memory of 
Bishop White. But few seem to think 
what he and his coadjutors, in framing the 
American prayer-book, did for women. I 
am not sure that he did not strike the first 
blow for the freedom of women in this 
country. If you compare the marriage ser- 
vice in the American prayer-book with that 
in the English, the latter will shock you. 
It could not be read aloud in the hearing 
of any modest American woman. Now, 


is it not wonderful to think that Bishop 
White knew that a hundred years ago? He 
also knew that the Athanasian creed could 
not be saddled on the American conscience, 


women 





so that is not found in the American pray- 
er-book. Mrs. Mona Caird criticises the 
marriage service; her criticisms would not 
apply in this country at all. We still have 
the objectionable word “obey,” but that is 
nothing when we consider that we gained 
so much, a hundred years in advance of 
our time. 

Christ Church, then, is a Mecca for wom- 
en, as Indépendence Hallis formen. Here 
Bishop White was baptized, officiated, and 
was buried; here the framers of the Amer- 
ican prayer-book met, and formally re- 
nounced allegiance to the Church of Eng- 
land. MARGARET B. Harvey. 

Philadelphia, Pa, 


en 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. / 


NO POCKET. 


It was at Katie McPherson’s Christmas 
party that the announcement was made, in 
the dining-room, where the scores of bright 
children were assembled to partake of the 
good things which Mrs. McPherson had 
bountifully provided. Jimmie Johnson 
made the announcement, and this it was: 
‘“‘Bushy Carruthers aint got no pocket!” 

“Did you ever?” said one little auditor. 
“It’s too bad,” said another. ‘*Why!” ex- 
claimed a third, hurrying away to carry 
the story to the next group of children. 
Then the word went on and on, until 
everybody knew that Bushy Carruthers 
was so unfortunate as to be at a party 
where candy and nuts and oranges and all 
manner of good things abounded, and 
where there was a Christmas-tree, and yet 
to have no pocket. 

What made it worse was, that it was 
Mrs. McPherson’s way, at her Katie’s 
Christmas parties, always to insist upon 
each little guest filling his or her pockets 
with good things ‘‘to take home.” 

‘Well, Bushy,” Barney Williamson ad- 
vised, **you eat all the candy and jelly and 
nuts and cake and oranges you can hold.” 

“What makes um call you Bushy, any- 
how?” asked Henry Clay Martin. ‘You 
aint bushy a bit; you're slick as my black- 
and-tan terrier,” and Henry Clay looked 
the unfortunate over from the crown of his 
glossy black head to the soles of his pol- 
ished gaiters. 

‘‘My name’s Bushrod, and they call me 
Bushy for short,” was the explanation ; 
whereupon a dozen or more children pro- 
ceeded to tell what their right names were, 
and what they were called for short. 

Meantime Bushy, in accordance with 
Barney Williamson’s advice, was engaged 
in storing away cakes and candies, regard- 
less of headaches and doctors. At theend 
of fifteen minutes he had probably discoy- 
ered the limit of his capacity; for at this 
time he went over to his papa with both 
hands full of bonbons, and emptied them 
in that gentleman’s big coat pocket, and 
when papa looked behind him for an ex- 
planation of the pullings and so on, Bushy 
said, pathetically, “I aint got no pocket, 
papa.” 

“You have no pocket, you mean,” cor- 
rected papa, gently. 

“Yes, sir; I haven’t no pocket.” 

In a few minutes he was back again, and 
papa felt another tugging at his coat be- 
hind, and heard something rattling down 
into his pocket; again came the explana- 


tion from Bushy: ‘I aint got no pocket, | 


papa.” 

It was not long after this that the folds 
of mamma’s silk dress were disturbed, and 
down on top of her lace handkerchief 
streamed the candy and nuts from Bushy’s 
overflowing hands, attended by the inevi- 
table explanation: “I aint got no pocket, 
mamma. Katie says we must all take 
home something.” 

Then Bushy’s sister Minnie, thirteen 
years old, was petitioned to lend the aid of 
her pockets to the pocketless boy. Beside 
this, Bobby Smedley, whose home was 
just across the street from Bushy’s, volun- 
teered the loan of one-quarter of one 
of his pockets for the transportation of 
Bushy’s knick-knacks. Miriam Endicott, 
who lived next door to the unfortunate 
boy, hearing of Bobby Smedley’s generos- 
ity, forthwith devoted a half of her roomy 
pocket to Bushy’s relief. 

You may well believe there was 
laughing at Bushy’s house when all the 
pockets were emptied. Such heaps of 
eandy! Such piles of cake! -Such quanti- 
ties of almonds and raisins, mottoes, lady- 
apples, oranges’ and other good things as 
were displayed! There was enough, as he 
said, ecstatically, for another party. 

If he had gone to Katie’s entertainment 
with pockets all over his chubby little 
form, he could not have fared so well. 

‘‘Mamma,” said Bushy, as he cracked an 
almond between his white teeth, his black 
eyes sweeping the table which held his 
collection of sweets, ‘“‘don’t never put no 
pocket in my party breeches.”—Sarah Win- 
ter Kellogg, in St. Nicholas. 











Sick HEADACHE is readily cured by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, which tones and regulates the 
digestion, and creates an appetite. 
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PATENTED. 


For rad y 
For Children and Infants, take chest 


Waists sent by mail to 
we will exchange or refund the money. if teers 


EQUIPOISH WAIST. 


THIS WAIST is corsets, worn either 
Tisa substitute for and be 
with or without the nes, which, owing to the construction of the bone 
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Laced Back, 
“ 610, Misses’ Whole Back without Bones 
611, bed “ Boned 
“ 621, Children’s—without Bones 
“ 681, Infants « vg 
: DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 
d Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
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Weshall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to eon more about this meritorious eement 
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Woman’s Journal Premium List, 





Teachers, please notice what you can have by 
sending one subscriber. 


For One New Subscriber, at $1.50: 


A Group of Representative Women. 

The Young Idea for one year. 

Seaside Nature Reader I. No. I. treats of Crabs, 
Asps, Spiders, Bees and Mollusks. This is for chil- 
dren learning to read. 

1 Set of Prang’s Outline Pictures. No. 1, Figure 
Studies. No. 2,Children’s Groups. No. 3, Flowers. 
There are eight pictures, with directions for color 
ing, and they are intended to amuse and at the same 
time give children a correct idea of color. In our 
opinion, they are very attractive. 


Christmas Mince Pie with Shakespearean Spice. 
By Lizzie K. Harlow Illustrations is mencchrome. 


Any of the Science Guides, viz. . 
Hyatt’s About Pebbles. 

Goodale’s Few Common Plants. 

Hyatt’s Commercial and Other Sponges. 
Agassiz’ First Lessons in Natural History. 
Hyatt’s Corals and Echinoderms. 

Hyatt’s Mollusca. 

Hyatt’s Worms and Crustacea. 

Richard’s First Lessons in Minerals. 


A Trip Round the World (144) P ictures. 
Pictures of all Crowned Heads. 
Pictures of all Presidents. 
Colored Pictures of London. 
Crack Shots (a German trick), 3 packages. 


The following presents mothers can make their 
children : 
For Two Subscribers : 


Louisa May Alcott, by Ednah D. Cheney. 

Knitting and Crochet. Edited by Jennie June. 
200 illustrations, 

Needle-Work. Edited by Jennie June. 200 illus- 
trations. 

Ladies’ Fancy Work. Edited by Jennie June. 700 
illustrations. 

Letters and Monograms. Edited by Jennie June. 
1,000 illustrations. 

A Carved Oak Toy Sideboard. 

A Carved Oak Toy Bureau. 

A Carved Oak Toy Bookcase. 

A Stable, with Four Horses and a Cart. 

A Toy Piano. 

A Drum (medium). 

One of Prang’s Art Tiles, ‘‘Baby Show.” 


For Three Subscribers : 


The Game of Parchesi. 

The Game of Halma. 

Fox and Geese, Go Bang, Tivoli, in one. 

Blue China Toy Toilet Set. 

Britannia Tea Set. 

Dissected Map. 

Sloop, 18 inch. 

Toy Piano (larger size). 

Doll \ rospparcr sels 18 inches tall. 

A Child’s Gold-headed Cane. 

A Game called Steeple Chase. 

A Heavy Silver-headed Cane, full size. 

A Gold-headed Cane, full size. This is suitable 
for the full-grown son or brother. 

A Gay Day for Seven. By Mrs. Rose Muella 
Sprague. Profusely illustrated in color. Delinea- 
tions of child life are wonderful. 9) x 74. 


For Four Subscribers : 


Autograph Recipes. ,Illustrated. A novel book 
for the reception of cooking recipes in autograph. 
Pies have a separate department, with this heading: 

“The carrot red and cabbage head 
With the squash and onion vie; 

But who can tell his emotions well 
At the thoughts of a pumpkin pie?’ 

Echoes in Aquarelle from Along Shore. Ilustra- 
tions of Mount Desert, by Louis R. Harlow. 7x7. 

A General Atlas of the World. 


For Five Subscribers : 


A Small Opera Glass. 
Law Made Easy. By Lelia J. Robinson, LL. D. 


For Ten Subscribers: 


George Eliot’s Works, 6 volumes (9 novels). 
Astronomical Lantern, with 17 Charts and Pam- 
phlet. Invented by James Freeman Clarke. 





We shall be glad to add premiums from week 
to week; and if our readers desire any special 
thing not on our list, we will endeavor to procure 
it on application. Please address Miss Charlotte 
H. Allen. 

A few words of explanation concerning some 
of the premiums may not be amiss. 

The Representative Women in the group are 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Lucy Stone, Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell, Lucretia Mott, Abby Kelley 
Foster, Maria Weston Chapman, Lydia Maria 
Child. This is an Anti-slavery lithograph. 

The Young Idea is a very instructive illustrat- 
ed paper for children. We will send a sample 
copy to any one who asks for it. 

The Seaside Nature Readers are most fascinat- 
ing. Any mother or teacher will be delighted 
with them. 

The Carved Oak Sideboard, Bureau and Book- 
case are extremely pretty, and any child possess- 
ing one of them will be made happy for weeks 
to come. The Stable, with Four Horses, would 
delight a boy or girl either. The horses have 
real hair tails, can be harnessed to the cart, and 
are warranted not to kick. 

The Unbreakable Doll is a beauty, and looks 
like wax, although she is in reality painted cloth. 

The Gold-headed Canes retail for $2, and look 
thin, although we are assured that it is genuine. 

George Eliot’s Works are, perhaps, the great- 
est bargaém we offer. 

The Astronomical Lantern would be a great 
help to any one interested in star-gazing. 

We have just added to our list a memorial 
book to Miss Alcott. It contains a sketch of her 
life by Mrs. Cheney, and is illustrated. 

Look each week for new offers. 


PEERLESS DYES sitsriucocom 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS, 


Thirty-six Leaflets are now ready, and 
| for sale at cost at office WoMAN’s JouR- 
| NAL, No. 3 Park St., Boston. Send in your 

orders. More suffragists can be made by 
the systematic distribution of Leaflets 
than by any other instrumentality. Sample 
copies of all the Leaflets sent by mail for 
10 cents. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 
Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 

Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
on. 
The Bible for Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Prof. Carruth on Suttrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 

Song Leaflet. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WoMAN’s JouR- 
NAL Office, or 15 cents for the same, post- 


paid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar 

Woman Suftrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Mastachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Wcmen, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, by Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rey. C. C. Harrah. 

The Women’s Vote in Kansas. By Judge 
Adams, Secretary of Kansas Historical Society 

Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by William 
1. Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WOMAN’s JouR- 
NAL Office, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass., or 30 cents for the same, postpaid, 
by mail. 


LADIES 


WILL LUNCH 


NEW LADIES’ LUNCH PARLOR, 


413 WASHINGTON STREET. 
Oak CGrove Farm. 


‘LADIES’ LUNCH 


Soup or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents, 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents per 
doz.; Superior Wedding Cake, 50 cents lb.; very 
rich Ice Cream, 50 cents qt. Wedding receptions 

and other parties cngetely served by polite and 
competent waiters. Fine linens and glass, elegant 
silver and china. Prices reasonable. 

Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 


D. COOK & CO. Avon and Bedford Sts. 


(_GURE FITS! 








cure I do not mean for 
atime and moon ered 
feal cure. I have made the disease of FITS, EP. 





MEDICAL REGISTER, 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 
Office and Residence, 
658 Tremont Street, Beston. 
Uffice hours from 10 A. M.to4P.M. Wednesday 


and Saturday excepted. 
SARAH A. COLBY. 








ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago 
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Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


2 Park Square. 


diseases a ty. Alsoa 
® leciriclty, Judiclously applied 
one of the best remedial agencies for many 
and Dr. Tuck has used it in her practice very 
successfully for many years. Ladies’ ‘Abiominal Sup- 
posters yy - oe mate to wee. Office hours, 
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reserved for outs! 


COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 





consists of a three years’ led course of 

and Clinical Looaies and tical werk bi - 

oratory and Dissecting Room. 

° FEES. 

For OneCourse of Lectures.....sss:seseseess i 

For the Three Courses, including Marticula- pa 
tion and in AdVANCE.......cecceceseseceeees 225.00 

Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .....-.scesceesees 5.00 

Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5.00 

Graduation Fee.ccccccccccccces cocccccccccce 30.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. OC. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October 1st.; ending May 
1889. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are aiso admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
H and Dispensaries of New York. For ap- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWE. hie M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


Dress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874, 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to the fact that our 
COMBINATION SUITS, both Cotton and Flan- 
nel, are made to order, and cut from measure in a 
style peculiar to ourselves, and are superior to al 
others in the market. The garments are made from 
white and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light merino, 

auze and cotton. The Merino and Wool Suits are 

nshrinking. We warrant good-fitting and comfort- 
able garments. 

Ladies désiring neatness of finish and fine hand- 
sewing, with elaborate trimmings, can rely upon 
our work as being FIRST-CLAS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists. 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


A. ZS. aeovoeoed. 
5 Hamilton Place. 


KCEN j cs For the Relief and Cure of 
Liver Complaints, Bilious. 

ness, Constipation, Headache, and 

LIVER Piles. Any lady can take theese, 
as they are not much larger than 


Pl LLS — P36 Cente a Box. 


BROWN & CO.’S The best and most re 
liable BRAIN 


AND 
WINE OF COCA SERVE, TONtC and 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 

ON THE 

Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 

BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 

A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 

isued. Cloth bound,75cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 

Itcan be procured at the 

Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 

3 PARK STRET, BOSTON. 


Also ot A. BRENTANO, 5 Union 8q., New York; 
Andof A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Av. 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. O. 











WOMAN’S WORLD, 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 

Devoted to the uplifting of Humanity and the high- 
By development, through the truth as 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 

Terms in Ameri - - $1.00 per year. 
Foreign Subscriptions, - : 1.25 postpaid. 

Single copy 10c. 
FRANCES LORD, 
Editor & Publisher, 








g6 Central Music Hall, Chicago, Il. 


Send for Sample Copy. 


WOMAN'S GHRONICLE. 


A Weekly Journal, published every Saturday, 
devoted to the Interests of Women. — 
MISS KATE CUNNINGHAM .- .- Editor 


Mrs. WILLIAM CaHoon, JR. 
Mus. MARY B-Bnooxs, "| Associate Editors. 








TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE 


8 copies sent on application. Or the paper 

i Seonmmenaes pond wo ky mane post-office 
mo or 

rder, and addressed always to ef 


WOMAN’S CHRONICLE, 








Cor. Main and Seccad Sts., Little Rock. Ark. 
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WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL AND INDUS- 
TRIAL UNIONS. 


We begin with the new year a series of 
articles on these valuable organizations, 
beginning with the 

BOSTON E. & I. UNION. 

The Wednesday evening entertainments 
of the Boston Women’s E. & I. Union are 
free to all, the first Wednesday evening of 
each month, being given toalecture. This 
week’s lecture was by Prof. Hamlin Gar- 
land, on Women’s Work and Wages. He 
demanded for men and women equal pay 
for equal work. Labor should be consid- 
ered as a whole, not as man’s labor and 
woman’s labor. Some people preached con- 
tentment. He did not believe in content- 
ment. He believed in a noble discontent. 
Discontent is the motive power of the 
world. One error in the consideration of 
the labor question is the belief that there 
is a certain fixed amount of labor, and that 
the more laborers the less the share to 
each. The one-tax system, which would 





make land and other natural facilities 
equally available, would tend to equalize 
the numbers of employers and employed. 
He would cheapen products by drawing on 
the inexhaustible supplies of nature, not 
on the life blood of the laborers. 

After the lecture the speaker answered 
many questions proposed by various per- | 
sons in the large audience. It was an- 
nounced that Mrs. Howe would speak next 
Sunday, and that at next Tuesday’s Coterie 
Mr. Edwin D. Mead would speak on The 
Study of History. The exercises began 
with a fine piano-overture by Madame 
Richardson. 


From now until May, the rooms of the | 
Women’s E. and I. Union, in this city, at 
74 Boylston Street, will be open every Sun- 
day from twelve to two. Hot coffee will 
be served. Womencan bring their lunches 
and wait over to church or meeting. 








WOMEN’S SUNDAY MEETING. 


On Dec. 30, at3 P. M., Miss Julia Sprague | 
spoke at the rooms of the Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union, 74 Boylston 
St., Boston, on her ‘Impressions of Eu- 
rope.” She divided her subject into three 
divisions,—the religious aspect, the moral 
view, and the business and home influence 
of the countries she passed through. Her 
thoughts were clear. She claimed only a 
traveller’s insight into the rapidly passing 
events that transpired before her. This 
must necessarily be of a limited character. 
She spoke of the Protestant churches in | 
Germany as being sparsely attended, and 
those in Italy and France equally so. 
The hours of the Sabbath are generally | 
divided between devotion, beer-gardens, | 
casinos and gymnastic exercises. The | 
moral influences, Miss Sprague thought, | 
were of a very marked character; the 
monarchies, with their old-time precision 
of order, cleanliness, obedience to laws, 
and respect to superiors, evidencing itself | 
in desire to serve and make others happy. | 
From the business of the Old World, with | 
its sense of honor and of meeting its obli- 
gations, the speaker drew some very fine 
deductions. A man grew to be careful, 
moderate and true, and hence did not | 
start in business with the idea of becom- 
ing suddenly rich, but with the sense that 
well-earned labor would bring its own re- 
ward. Conversation followed on the differ- | 
ences between the Old and the New World. | 

H. C. 





SAN FRANCISCO WOMEN’S UNION. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Your readers have been given a good 
deal of information lately regarding the 
doings of San Francisco women, but so 
far, I believe, you have no report of our | 
new Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union. 

This Union is a granddaughter of the | 
one in Boston. That is to say, it is own 
daughter ta!the Buffalo, N. Y., Society, 
that worthy child of the Boston Union; 
hence we may claim the Boston organiza- 
tion as our grandmother, and a grand 
mother in deed and in truth it has been to 
many helpful efforts for women. 

Well, this little Californian granddaugh- 
ter was born Oct. 13, last. For a long 
time before that date, however, the com- 
ing Union had been a matter of earnest 
and active discussion in many circles. An | 
interested member of the Buffalo Union | 
was among us, and let no opportunity 
pass to talk about this, her pet idea. The 
Morning Call and one or two other papers 
took the matter up and urged it upon the 
ladies, and finally matters progressed so 
far that the members of the Laurel Hall 
Association, a society of ladies whose ob- 
ject is the promotion of higher culture 
among its members, who are doing good, 
if quiet work here, invited the Buffalo en- 
thusiast aforesaid to address them on this 
subject, at one of their regular. meetings. 
The outgrowth of this step was a meeting 
of some 200 ladies from other societies and 
circles, called two weeks later, for the 
purpose of organizing a Union similar to 





those in the East, and at this meeting a 
member of the Boston society appeared, 
who is one of our best workers and ad- 
visers. 

The Union was organized that day with 
about fifty members, which number in- 
creased to 100 in a week or two, and when 
we had elected our officers, and entered 
our rooms, Nov. 15, we had 150 members. 
I suppose our list now shows close upon 
200 members. Preparations for the holi- 
days have lately interfered not a little 
with our work, but still we have made 
considerable progress. Our free classes 
are established, and evening classes in 
book-keeping, stenography, dress-making 
and millinery open Jan. 1. A course of 
law lectures to women will also be begun 
immediately after the holidays, as well as 
free medical talks, and it is already appar- 
ent that our protective and befriending 
committees are going to have plenty to 
do. The regular weekly social of the 
Union is evidently to be a popular feature. 
One of the pleasantest things about these 
socials is the perfect freedom of inter- 
course that prevails. Women from all 
honorable walks of life have been present 
at those held so far, and such things as 
distinctions depending upon position, 
seem unthought of. It is a positive pleasure 
to note the interest taken and pleasure 
manifested in the Union by those women 
whose daily vocations have heretofore de- 
barred them from the opportunities here 
afforded. It was prophesied from the first 
that few workingwomen would join us, 
but already they are frequent visitors to 
the reading-room, and many of them are 
on our membership roll. 

Those who know say it is surprising how 
similar the work of this Union has already 
shown itself, to that of the Eastern socie- 
ties. The same needs are apparent, the 
same efforts work good results, and the 
same evils threaten. Perhaps this ought 
not to surprise us, however, for human 
need is, and therefore human endeavor 
must be, much the same, North, South, 
East and West. There is a wide field here 
for the union’s work. California has so 
long been the Mecca of the toilers of both 
sexes, that this city is thronged with 
workingwomen, strangers in a strange 
land most of them, who have no one to 
eall ‘‘friend.”’ A gentleman called at the 
rooms yesterday, a stranger to all of us, 


| to tell of a young Spanish girl alone in 


the city. She had work, but absolutely 
not a friend here, and he came to ask the 
ladies to take an interest in her and aid 


| her in making proper acquaintances. We 


already foresee that this will be no small 





part of our work for women here, and if | 


we do no more than to stand between these 
strangers and some of the crowding temp- 
tationsjthat press them on every side in 


this ‘‘American Paris,”’ we shall feel that 
| we do not exist in vain. 


We have two pleasant rooms, but are 
looking for a house where we can conduct 
our domestic training-classes, and estab- 


| the two excellent women’s papers that 


lish many other things, the need of which | 


we already see. Probably in the future 
we shall have many good things to tell 


| you of our work, but just now we realize 


that we have intruded long enough en 


| your space. 


San Francisco, Dec. 15, 1888. 
—_—_—_—§—~¢ ¢@——___—___ 


OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 


BEDFORD PARK, LONDON, )} 
DEc. 4, 1888. s 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

At a great Conservative demonstration 
in Edinburgh, the other day, Lord Salis- 
bury, our premier, made a declaration in 
favor of woman suffrage, which has 
been widely quoted. This must certainly 
strengthen the cause in Parliament. 

Another event of the week was a meet- 





ing held in London for the purpose of | 


forming a committee for the election of 
women on the county councils. Many will 
sympathize with this object, outside the 
ranks of suffragists, for it is acknowledged 
that women have proved their usefulness 
on boards of guardians and on school 
boards, and the very reasons that make 
them valuable members of those bodies 
would, it is argued, render their presence 
on other local governing bodies desirable. 
Women, as you know, have been made 
voters under the county councils act, by 
common consent. The number of women 
thus enfranchised is about one-fifth of the 
voters in several of the London constitu- 
encies. There seems to be some doubt 
whether women are eligible for election to 
the county councils, and so it is decided to 
test the question by nominating eligible 
lady candidates to the office. Several 
women have been proposed, dmong others 
Lady Sandhurst and Miss Cobden. A com- 
mittee has been appointed, with the Coun- 
tess of Aberdeen at its head, to promote 
this object. The committee includes both 
men and women. Lady Aberdeen, in her 
introductory address, ‘‘insisted on the ne- 
cessity for the presence of women on the 
county councils, and said that they should 
regard the share they took in all public 
work, not as an assertion of rights, but as 


| paper in the world conducted, written, 





| Lady Sandhurst, and Miss Orme, LL. B. 


a discharge of duties which they owe to 
society.” The word “rights” startles many 
people as being too self-assertive. They 
forget that rights and duties are correla- 
tive terms. . 

Our school board elections have just 
taken place. The London board, which 
consists of fifty-five members, is more lib- 
eral and progressive than the last. It in- 
cludes four women among its members. 
Miss Davenport Hill has been elected for 
the fourth time in the city. The other three 
members are new, and are all likely to be 
efficient. Mrs. Ashton Dilke in Lambeth, 
Mrs. Besant in the Tower, Hamlets, and 
Mrs. Maitland in Marylebone. Liverpool, 
Manchester, Sheffield, Bradford, Birming- 
ham and Wolverhampton have each one or 
two lady members on their school boards. 

The committee for securing women guar- 
dians of the poor for Manchester is busily 
engaged in the work it has before it, viz. : 
To secure the election of at least two suit- 
able women on each of the boards, in and 
adjacent to the Poor Law Union of Man- 
chester. 

Dr. Aschritt, a German writer, in a work 
on the English poor-law, highly commends 
the lady guardians, and refers also to the 
restriction which excludes many eligible 
women from office, in these words: 

“On all sides I have heard nothing but 
— of the work of women as guardians. 

have often met with demands for the abo- 
lition of the legal impediments which hin- 
der so many women from becoming candi- 
dates. The mere fact that a guardian must, 
as a general rule, be assessed at not less 
than £40 to the poor rate, in effect shuts 
out most women from the office. If it were 
not for this condition, the number of fe- 
male guardians would be much larger than 
it is. 

We had a contested election in London 
last week, in the Holborn constituency. 
Both candidates had declared in favor of 
woman suffrage, and the aid of women was 
eagerly sought by both. Mrs. Gladstone 





presided at one of the meetings, to which 
women were specially invited. There was 
a very full attendance, and Mrs. Gladstone | 
showed herself to be quite equal to the oc- | 
casion, displaying the tact of a practised 
chairman. Lord Compton, the Liberal 
candidate, and his wife addressed the meet- 
ing. Lady Compton said it was her first 
speech in public. They were followed by 
Prof. Stuart, Mrs. Cobb, wife of an M. P., 


Many ladies volunteered to canvass and 
help in other ways. 

Mrs. Fawcett advocated the cause of the 
Conservative candidate with her usual 
ability. The latter, Mr. Gainsford Bruce, 
was returned, but as the majority ree. | 





about 700 votes less than at the last elec- 
tion, both sides counted themselves gain- | 
ers. 

You have probably received copies of | 


have lately appeared. The Women’s Ga- 
zette and Weekly News claims to be the first 
regular organ yet established of Liberal 
women’s work and interest in the Com- 
monwealth. It is devoted to the social 
well-being and political education of wom- 
en, and gives a chronicle of the work of 
the Women’s Liberal Association. In the 
first number Mrs. Drew, Mr. Gladstone’s 
daughter, and his right hand as a secre- 
tary, comes out strongly for woman suf- 
frage. The Women's Penny Paper is also a 
weekly journal, and says it is ‘the only 


printed and published by women.” I send 
you specimens of both publications, which 
I am sure will interest you. 

In the Arts and Crafts Exhibition of | 
London, which has just closed, women 
were well represented. There were fifty- 
two women exhibitors, thirty-five of whom 
were artists or craftswomen in painting, | 
designing, carving, repoussé work, gesso 
duro decorations, bass reliefs, and embroid- 
ery. It is the first appearance of this so- 
ciety. It has been formed in the hope of 
doing something to restore to the decora- 
tive artist his true position with regard to 
the public and to his brother artist. Even- | 
ing lectures on art work were given by Wm. | 
Morris, Walter Crane, George Simonds, 
and other skilled artists, which the beauti- 
ful exhibition served to illustrate. These 
lectures set forth the aims of the society, 
and by demonstration and otherwise di- 
rected attention to the processes employed 
in the arts and crafts, so as to lay a foun- 
dation for a just appreciation both of the 
processes themselves, and of their import- 
ance as methods of expression in design. 
The exhibition and lectures were in the 
new gallery in Regent Street, and were 
very fully attended. 








REBECCA MOORE. 





GENEROUS PREMIUMS IN TEXAS. 
Editors Woman’s Journal; 


At the International Fair at San Antonio, 
Tex., Mrs. S. Pomkrenky received an $80 
stove for the best fruit-cake, and Miss 
Bessie Recside a $125 set of furniture for 
the best four-pound loaf of bread. 

MARIANA T. Foisom. 

St. Mary's, Texas. 





in se homin that 
are cleaned with 


4 JAMES 


Bewar 





tee A, some unscrupulous 
are offering imitations which th 
be Pearline, or “ 


It’s false—they are not, and besides are 
dangerous. PEARLINE Lanes peddled, 


PYLE'S 





claim to 


the same as Pearline.’ 


but sold by all good spoon. 
Manufactured only by JAMES PYLE, New York. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


m E. Women’s Club.—Monda » Jan. 7, 3.30, 
P. » A MEMORIAL. DAY; rs. Harriet M. 
Pitman, Miss Abby W. May, Hon. Samuel E. Sewall. 





Woman’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, 74 Boylston Street. Sunday meeting for 
women, 3 P.M. Mrs. Julia W ard Howe will speak. 


Subject, “The Eleventh Hour.” 


COWLES) 
ART SCHOOL, 


Ll TIS BUILDING, 145 tna I St. 
BUNKER, K. 


RS—D. M. R, R, 
Cranford, Merc r+ Bailey. This well-established 
1, Well ova rses in DRAWING and 


PAINTING, attention te LIFE STUDIES. ES. 
PORTRAITURI = Illustrating. » Pee ober ue ume. 





Wanted —An American Woman to do house- 
work for a family of three. Address G. C., Box 98, 
Wellesley, Mass. 





A Student of the “Harvard Annex,” with best 
references from Harvard professors, wishes work 
in shorthand or typewriting, literary work, or in a 
library or publishing house preferred. Good indexer, 
cataloguer and proof-reader. Cop’ pying of author’s 
MSS. a specialty. Refers by permission to Col. T. 
W. Higginson, and Mr. Arthur seen Cambridge; 
Dr. Titus Munson Coan, 20 W. 14th St., New York, 
and Mr. R. R. Bowker, Pubiishers’ Weekl; yy New 
—_ Address ETA, 22 Centre St., Cambridgeport, 

ass. 





Private Board.—Rate, $7.00 per week, or $24 

rmonth. No malaria or epidemics. Good water. 

shing, hunting and boating. Home productions 
for ta le—egas, butter, milk and honey, and all 
kinds of vegetables. References exchanged. Mrs. 
JOHN Cross, LIVERPOOL, FLORIDA. 





Beautifal Double Parlors for evening gath- 
erings. Attention is invited to the Rooms of the 
husetts Woman Suffrage Association, 3 Park 

St. Extra chairs, &c. Apply at the Rooms. 


American McAll Association. President, 
Mrs. Mariné J. Chase.—For literature and informa- 
tion of the McAll Mission, orders for French relig- 
ious books and newspapers, address Mrs. J. 
Bracq, General Secretary, Bureau, 1710 Chestnut 
| Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Funds should be sent to 
Miss Frances Lea, Treasurer, 1622 Locust Street, 
Philadelphia. 


MT. CARROLL SEMINARY siters superior ad 


vantages, with opportunity for self-help. Or 











ANTED. Boston dress-cutting school, 37 
Winter St., Mrs. B. A. STEARNS’ improved 

tailor method taught; patterns cut by measurement ; 
suit cut and made to order; ; satisfaction guaranteed. 


HEADACHE ! auic’ Weiter nthe, worst 
cases of Sick or Nervous Headache. Sample box 


free, post-paid. PHENY’O -CAFFEIN Co., North 
Brookfield, Mass. 


GIOVANNI B. RONCONI, 


Pupils Trained by the True Italian Method. 
Rooms, 57 Knickerbocker Building, 
197 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


MASSAGE TREATMENTS, 


At & West Newton Street, or will call on patients 
at their nae if derired. AEE address 


s+ West En St., Boston, Mass. 


THE UNITARIAN 


(REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND, Editor) will be sent to 
new readers for examination THREE MONTHS 
for TEN CENTS. Address 
THE UNITARIAN, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
‘Most excellent.”"—Dr. H. W. Thomas, Chicago. 
“By all odds the best religious aeamny in the 














| United States.”— Universalist Recor 





New Music for the New Yoar'| 


Now is the time for good resolutions. Resolve to 
lose no time in procuring one of Ditson & Co.’s excel- 
lent Music Books; all first-class, and these among the 
best. For ONE DOLLAR you can secure the new 


Popular Song Collection. 37 songs; 
or Popular Piano Collection. 27 Piano pieces; 
or Popular Dance Music Collection. 60 pieces; 
or Classical Pianist. 42 classical pieces; 
or Piano Cl il cl | pieces ; 
or Young People’s Classics. 52 easy pieces; 
or Song Classics. 50 songs for Soprano; 
or Song Classics for Low Voice. 47 songs; 
or Classic Tenor Songs. 3% songs: 
or Classic Baritone and Bass Songs. 33 songs: 
or Choiee Vocal Duets. The newest es 


or College Sones for Guiter. } papules boshes 








tr Emmanuel, Trowbridge; oO 
or _— and Naomi. a nae - 
or oseph’s Bondage. wick ; tatas 
or Fall of —— Parkhurst ; Musical « 
or Holy Societies. 
or Emersen’s past Songs and | Gases; 3 
or Emerson’s C 





or Good Old Sonus tia iensteane. 





Any book mailed promptly, post-paid, for $1.00. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 





‘or circulars ad deess as above 
VASSAR COLLECE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE ,N. Y¥. 


FOR WOMEN, with a com fete Cob Course Sch: 
of cuentas and Music, jeal (ted nag 
of Chemistry and Physics, Cabinets a? 


La 

Natural Fal tilstory p Rescum of Art, a Library of 15,000 

Volumes, Ten’ Protesso rs, ‘Twenty-three "Teachers. 
es sen 


Vv. JAMES M, TAYLOR, D.D., President, 


LADIES! 


ASK YOUR SHOE DEALER FOR 


| WHITTEMORE’S 
Ricit Edge 


DRESSING. 
The Ladies’ Favorite. 
ONCE TRIED, ALWAYS USED, 
Bottles Hold Double Quantity. 




















THE MOSTVELLY 
FORTHE LEAST MONEY. 
ABSOLUTELY PURE 








GRYSTAL, GELATINE 3: 52°% 


strengt® of Begin b py 

je absolutely Tasteless and 
wit ‘convines. tt our er én not Ke" it, — 
20 cents, stamps, for full-size package, free by mai 


CRYSTAL GELATINE COMPANY, BOSTON, ass. 


GOOD SENSE 


Corven CORSET WAISTS 


BEST for Health and 

THOUSANDS now in use by £4 

Bearieue ? 
cathe 











Agents. 
For Sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS 








PEERLESS DYES sit srintecen 


THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL 
is set in type every wees by 
Cc. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 
45 Temple Place, Boston. 
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New words to sp 
New love to gi 
Perchance new b 
To-day, for lov 


New hopes to op 
New efforts wo 
Or tasks, with ye 
More bravely t 


Fresh seeds for a 
Are in my han¢ 
Whereby, for oth 
Undreamed-of 


And if, when eve 
In shade across 
It seems that nat 
But life of ever 


Yet if each step i 
Shall be with T 
Then blest be eve 
That keeps me 
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For fifteen yes 
gists have annua 
lature for presid 
pal suffrage by st 
tional amendmen 
distinctions on : 
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The objections 
1, that the State 
right to vote for ¢ 
State senators a 
male citizens ; an’ 
tution provides tl 
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fications requisite 
numerous branch 
But since the que 
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